Akdd Ghaffar Khan^ 98, a Follommt ^ Gandhi 



NYT . 

Abdul Ghaffar Khan, a Moslem disci- 
ple of Mohandas K. Gandhi who op- 
posed British rule in India and parti- 
tion of the subcontinent, died yesterday 
in a hospital in Peshawar, PakisUUL He 
was 98 years old and had mUtnd a 
stroke six months ago. 

A tough Pathan tribesman from In- 
dia's old northwest frontier, Mr. Ghaf- 
far Khan's martial beak of a nose and 
towering and powerful physique — at 
six and a half feet, he once wei^ied 220 
pounds — made him took capable in 
earlier years al wrestling a buUock to 
thegnwBid. 

Yet, often dressed like his mentor in 
homespun clothes and with his hair and 
beard clipped short. Mr. Ghaffar Khan 
spent a lifetime advocating nonvit^ 
lence to achieve his political alma — 
and at least 2S years in Brittaiiii Pa- 
kistani jails for doing so. 

The causes he fought for from the 
early 1920's until his last arrest by the 
Pakistan Government in 1978 were the 
independence of India, a unified India 
as homeland for both Hindu and Mos- 
lem, and Pathan autonomy in the Palti- 
Stan created when India gained inde- 
pendence in 1947. Tlie only goal he at- 
tained was the first 

The Indian Prime Minister, Rajiv 
Gandhi, stopped in Peshawar yester- 
day on his way to Sweden to pay tribute 
to the man who was known in India 
during the long struggle with the Brit- 
ish as the "frontier Gandhi," and who 
last year was honored with India's 
highest civilian award, the Jewel of 
India. 

'A Freedom Fighter* 

Prime Minister Gandhi hailed Mr. 
Ghaffar Khan as a "freedom fighter" 
who was devoted to "nonviolence and 
wonderful humanity." The world, Mr. 
Gandhi said, "has kist a very good 
man." 

A measure of the different feelings 
about Mr. Ghaffar Khan in India and 
Pakistan was the immediate declara- 
tion of a five-day period of mourning 
for him in India and the tack (rf a »mi- 
lar declaration in Pakistan. 

Mr. Ghaffar Khan, whose father was 
a Pathan tribal chief, was bom in 1889 
in the scrubby mountains that spill 
across the border into Afghanistan. In 
those days of the British Raj and Kip- 
ling's tales of vator at the Khyber Pass, 
Mr. Ghaffar Khan carried the heredi- 
tary warrior Imdmm^ utie of Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar i^n anC HHBrmally as 
he gained prominence, Ote King of 
Khans. 

But all the trappings of rank were to 
change after he met Mahatma Gandhi 
in 1919. Over the next decade, Mr. 
Ghaffar Khan grew increasingly chwe 
to Mr. OiBidtii imta by the late liaH't 



Patel were among Gandhi's inner cir- 
cle of advisers and leaders in the Con- 
gress Party, the dominant political ex- 
pression of Indian nationalism. 

In the late 1920's, Mr. Ghaffar Khan 
esublished a nonviolence movement 
called, interchangeably, the Servants 
of God and the Red Shirts. Its adher- 
ents, initially drawn from the poor 
northwest frontier peasantry, swore on 
the Koran to follow the teachings of 
Islam and. If persecuted, to refrain 
from vMent resistance. 

For ainmat two decades. Mr. Ghaffar 
Khan and his Red Shirts, so-called be- 
cause of the bright scarlet color of their 
marching uniforms, walked thousands 
of miles around India urging Hindu and 
Moslem alike to practice civil disobedi- 
ence and to join the poitticai struggle 
for freedom. 

Mr. Ghaffar Khan's leadership of the 
Red Shirts led to several arrests by the 
British without changing his attitude 
because, as he said once when emerg- 
ing from a British jail, "With love you 
can persuade a Pathan to go to hell, but 
by force you cannot take hlra even to 
heaven." In the end, the Red SHrts be- 
came an au^Uary of Om OMp«« 
Party. 

By 1943, with the Moslem League 
under Mohammed All Jinnah gaining 
ascendancy over Mr. Ghaffar Khan's 
Congress Party movement aa the vito 
of India's Mtnlenu. Mr. Ghaffar Khan 
campaigned vigorously againat Hindu- 
Moslem communal violence and the 
growing prospect of partition. In 1946, a 
year of bloody communal violence, Mr. 
Ghaffar Khan was hospiulized in 
Peshawar after being hit by stones 
thrown by rioters of his own faith. 

Realizing on the eve of India's inde- 
pendence that partitkm could not be 
blocked, Mr. Ghaffar Khan unsuccess- 
fully sought the establishment of a 
separate Northwest Frontier Sute to 
avoid the oM Pathan pravtece's ab- 
sorption into Pakistan. 

Hie new staM ta Pakistan, of wMch 
Mr. Jtanah was the GovemorGeneral, 
promptly jailed Mr. Ghaffar Khan and 
his politically active older brother. Dr. 
M.L.A. Sahib Khan, for antl-atat* ac- 
tivities. They WM« Mid for six years, 
until 1954 

Although Dr. Sahib Khan made 
peace with his jailers and joined Paki- 
stan's first coalition Government as 
Minister of Communications in Octo- 
ber 1994. Mr. Ghaffar Khan uxik a dif- 
ferent political tack that was to put him 
back in jail on many occaskxis in the 
years ahead: the drive for an autono- 
mous Pathuistan. In the 19W's. still at 
odds with the Pakistan Government, 
Mr. Ghaffar Khan went into exile in 
neiahboring Afghanistan. 
In his win, Mr. Ghaffar Khan said he 
m be bwtHl at JaMaiad. W 
-'I • . 



miles west of Peshawar, in Afghani- 
stan, wiiere he owned a house His son 
said that his father's wislies would be 
carried out and that the funeral proces- 
skm would head for the Khyber Pass 
after today's scheduled funeral in Jin- 
nah Park in Peshawar. 

An Associated Press report from 
Peshawar said both the Afghanistan 
and Paltistan Governments had indi- 
cated they would not interfere with the 
orocesskxL JANUARY 21, 1988 
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The funeral ceremony, at- 
tended by Afghan President 
NajibulUh and Indian Vice- 
Prcsideni Mr Shankar Dayal 
Shamia, was punctuated by 
the sound of distant artillery 
and one closer detonation 
whkh might have been the 
car bomb, a witness said. 

India declared a five-day 
national period of mourning 
and called a national holiday 
yestoday to mark the feaer* 
al. 



Muslim guerillas fighting 
the Soviet-backed Kabul 
Government were reported 
to have called an unofficial 
two-day trace and Kabul, in 
an unusual gesture, agreed to 
allow thousands of Pakistani 
Pashtuns to stream across 
the border for the funeral. 

There was a heavy Af- 
ghan military presence at the 
ceremony but little sign of 
the Soviet troops which back 
the Najibullah Government 
and have been in Afghani- 




An expiosion Killed at least 17 pe<^e and injured 25 others during 
the funeral of Abdul Ghaffar \f^mn, in Jalalabad, Afghanistan, on 
«x(3t8pan, m a ius or bus«s near where the ^year-otd 
Moslem leader ^^^^^Bd, mangled some of the mourners' vehi- 
cles. More than 29^^ mourners, including Afghan leader Najib, 
attended tfie funerjtf . 
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Bomb kills 17 at Ghaffar Khan's funeral 



JALALABAD. Afghanistan (\P) - 
Two bombs exploded Friday dunng the 
funeral of Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the 
"Frontier Gandhi" who preached non- 
violent resistance to British rule, and 
witnesses said as many as 17 people 
were killed. 

The funeral, which drew more than 
200,000 moumen and dignitaries that 
included Afghan leader Najib. also was 
niarred by rocket and weapons fire 
despite assurances from the Afghan 
army and guerrillas that the ceremo- 
nies for the Pathan ieada- would be 
peaceful. 

The bomis also injured 25 people. 
Witnesses, ^ ^0m on condition of 
anonymity, said itue explosions oc- 
curred in a bus or buses parked three 
miies from the site where the 98-year- 
old Moslem leader was buried. 

They said the blasts occurred as 
Ghaffar Khan, who died Wednesday, 
was laid to rest with a 21-gun salute. 

The coffin, carried in a red truck, 

- "H in Jalalabad after snaking 70 



miles from Pakistan through the Khy* 
ber Pass, dwarfed by snow-capped 
mountains. When it reached Jalalabad, 
it was put on a caisson for the journey to 
the house Ghaffar Khan had owned. He 
was buried in a garden in aecsfdaoee 
with his last wishes. 

Thousands more lined the road on 
both sides of the border Friday as the 
truck, covered in homm aai red bun- 
ting, passed. 

"Long live Ghaffar Khan!" they 
shouted. 

There were conflicting reports on the 
number of dead. 

Some witnesses said that up to 17 
people were killed, while others said 
only eight people were slain. The United 
News of India report IS Ji^te 
died in the blasts. 

At least eight of the victims were 
Pakistanis who had crossed the border 
to pay their last respects to Ghaffar 
Khan, witnesses said. They were among 
the first Pakistanis legally allowed into 
Afghanistan since the Soviets occupied 



the country in 1979. 

"^e explosion was so powerfnl Hat I 
jumped outof nqrs«it."j|M#Aum«ho 
was sitting in ae^iMtWiMtt fruit 
the bus. 

There were no claims of responsibil- 
ity for the bombing. Islanubad has in 
the past routinely blamed Afghanistan 
government agents for explosions in 
crowded Pakistani bus terminals. 

But Radio Kabul, in a broadcast 
Friday night, blamed Yunis KhaUs. the 
leader oi tbs At^m gorilla move- 
ment 

Khalis, in a statement released in 
Islamabad, denied responsibility and 
blamed the Soviet KGB. 

"Vie incident in Jalalabad was a plot 
of the communists in Kabul which 
caused the death of innocent people, and 
we strongly condemn it," the sUtement 
said. "If we wanted to break the cease- 
fire announcement before Ghaffar 
Khan's funeral, how would (AighanistaB 
leader) Najib and other puppets be aUe 
to fly in Atetiieopter and imve in tanks 
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to Jalalabad?" 

"We are all proud that Ghaffar Khan 
had chosen his eternal grave to be in 
Jalalabad," said Najib, who joined the 
funeral procession in the eastern Af- 
ghan city and walked behind the coffin 
with Abdul Wall Khan, the Pathan 
leader's younger son who heads the 
Awami National Party. 

Throughout the burial witaesMS said 
artillery fire periled but Najib never 
fUnchei 

Houston Chronicle 
January 23, 1988 



There was no sign of the violence 
to come early FYiday morning. The 
long motorcade followed a large 
red truck carrying Ghaffar Khan's 
body over the Khyber Pass and 
through border checkpoints into 
Afghanistan. 

Reminders of War 

Once in Afghanistan, however, 
there were quick reminders of the 
eight-year guerrilla war against 
the Soviet -backed government. 
The roadway, badly damaged in 
places, was guarded by tanks and 
artillery dug into roadside em- 
placements and facing outward 
toward snow-capped mountains 
from which the moujiAedeen nor- 
mally attack. 

While the roadways into Jalala- 
bad showed marks of war, the city 
itself seemed relatively unscathed 
and there were signs of cultivation 
in nearby fields. 

In his speech, Afghan President 
Najibullah said Ghaffar Khan had 
labeled the resistance movement 
"anti- revolutionaries" and he ap- 
pealed for "unity of the Afghan and 
Pushtun peoples," saying this, too. 
was a goal of the Pushtun leader. 

Indian Vice President Shankar 
Dayal Sharma recalled Ghaffar 
Khan's long-term links with India. 
Indian Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi 
had visited Peshawar on Wednes- 
day to pay his respects, as did 
Pakistani Pn^OmA ®a td-H^ on 
Thursday. 
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siege town again 



-i*. Tennessee mules join 
^"^''jihad' in Afghanistan 



By Richard Ehritch 
»ta»L TO THe mamtaroN rms 



KHOSf, Wednesday: The air- 
strip at the newly-relieved 
Afghan garrison town of Khoot 
came under rocket attack today 
as Muslim guerillas sought to 
demonstrate the shaky hold of 
the Soviet and Afghan Govern- 
ment on the town. 

The atuck came just afler 
nightfall as two Afghan air force 
Antonov-26 transport planes, 
carrying foreign journalists back 
to Kabul after a Government* 
sponsored visit to Khost, wert 
preparing to uke off. 

Two rockets landed on either 
side of the first plane, och at a 
disunce of some SOO metres, 
making Afghan troopt CHantint 
the airfield rush headlong for 
cover. 

The attack was preceded by a 
series of crashes and exptosions 
as Af^an and Soviet army 
tMi^oMs traded fire witii giieril* 
las in ntm/by Mil pontions. 

Hair « oiaMe aflter the first 
piane took ofT, it was possible to 
see from its uidit windows a third 
explosion close to the dirt run- 
way below. 

Its engines screaming, the 
Antonov scattered a succession 
of flares to deflect possible 
MMtoming heat^seeking missiles. 



as it climbed stasply toi wda tl>, 

relative safety of cloud cover. 

As the plane headed 
nortli-west towards Kabul,iinter- 
mittent flashes and aris/of 
machine-gun tracer buileu iiA- 
cated that thf.ex^aoies fete 
continuing. 

All daylight flights into out 
of Khost have been cancelled for 
the past five months, after six 
Antonovs were downed by rebels 
using US-made Stinfcr miai^ 

The wreck of one plane, 
brought down shortly before the 
start of the blockade of iCIiM 
last autumn, was shown to 
foreign journalists near a viHaie 
some 10 km north of the town. 

A mass of twisted bumt-ow 
metal, the remains of the plane 
lay close to the main road 
between Khost and tlie provii- 
dal capiul Gardez, which was 
reopened last month after a joint 
Soviet-Afghan army offensive. 

Another 10 kilometres in the 
direoion of Gardez; just as ;he 
road began to rise towards a 
distant mountain pSss, vehides 
were forced to take a detour to 
avoid a series of bfi^^ Mem 
up by the rebels. 

The section was being checked 
by - 



Tle<"eommanding officer. 
Major Yuri Provotov, told jour- 
nalists the road was now safe for 

"Thsy male many attempts to 
lay new mines at night, but 
widiout success," the Major said, 
adding that the special units had 
located and neutralised a total of 
4,500 mines, using electronic 
detectors, probes and sniffer dogL 
Major Pfovorov said htt mil 
had suffered no caauittet 
llm Ind 



a special Soviet army mine- 
clearing unit 

The SytiBcy Morahig H«fiM,Tlwpri«y, Jaanaty 21, 1988 



He pointed to buckled plating 
on the side of an armoured 
personnel carrier. He said this had 
been caused by a nine explosion. 

"Now h*a di peace snd quiet 
You em see how we cm walk 
afiont nomially, and have meals 
without wotryins," be said, appar- 
ently oblivious to a fresh barnge 
of artillery flre in the background. 

As he spoke, four loud bursts 
rang out from the diiecdon of 
Khost, followed a few seconds 
laier by corresponding explosions 
from the foothills. Four ptaines of 
smoke and dust rose in 
from a diatmt settlenmn. 



Excerpts f r#» %ilip t^y^man^s report on Khost 
from the NYT 1/20: " ^ 



PESHAWAR. Pakistan - Mules! 

"Tennessee mules, " to be precise. 

"This isn't a CIA program. The 
mules are a legitimate aid program," 
said a Western official in Pakistan, 
who asked not to be identified. 

"Already, a couple of hundred 
mules have been given to the 
mujaliitteen." he said. "The program 
started six tirantits •fos It is stiU con- 
tinuing." 

One report said more than 2.000 
mules may be destined to join the 
Moslem rebels battling the commu- 
gewemment in Afghanistan. 

The mules are only a tiny part of 
- the estimated $715 million in mili- 
tary and humanitarian aid Washing- 
ton gave the rebels last year. I he as- 
sistance includes sophisticated 
surface-to-air missile luod odier 
weapons. 

The mules are often loatted witfi 
Stinger missiles and other war ma- 
terial while trekking across moun- 
tainous war zones, \^ieni eyewit- 
nesses said. 

Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev 
has demanded that the United States 
end ail such assistance to the rebels 
in exchange for a Soviet troop with- 
drawal from Afghanistan. 

U.S. officials m the high 
rate of Afghan m^s froai Isai 
Rimes and other attacks has created 
a mtile shortage. 

The mules-for-war program is 
highly embarrassing to the U.S.- 
backed Pakistan gbvenunent be- 
cause the amimala arrii« iR P»toKaB» 



The trip, organized by the Govern- 
ment with the approval of the auUieri- 
ties m Moscow, was destj^ied to show 
off tlie success of the joint Soviet-Af- 
gtan operation that defeated guerrlUa 
forces late last year in one of tiw long- 
est, most intense battles of the ei^- 
year-old war, 

A series of events, clearly planned to 
coincide with the visit and make a posi- 
tive impression, filled tiw dayionc 
schedule. At one point, a coRvoy of 
more than 100 Afghan trucks pulled 
into town with fresh supplies of grain, 
sugar, tea and other goods. The convoy 
was escorted Into the town by Afghaib 
armored vehicles, one of which was be> | 
decked wtth red and blue banners andi 
MUidLlMtive music from lo udspe a h - 
era attached to its front 

At a number of small settlements 
out^de Khost, local residents clad in 
robes and the colorful headgear that is 
native to tite rcfiion, assembled to col- 
lect their share of the provisions from 
Afghan soldiers. 

But the day, like the war, proved im- 
possible for the Government to man- 
age. In the end, instead of demonstrat- 
ing the sirengtH of the Afghan Army 
and its Soviet partners, events and 
sights underscored tlie tenuous nature 
of Government control and suggested 
just how volatile the war, and Afghani- 
stan itself, remain as the Soviet Union 
moves cautious^ toward a wttndrawal 
afsomek^ 

The battle for Khost actually began 
mm tluin eight yeras ago. when, just 
as Soviet forces swept into Afghani- 
stan, guerrillas gamed control of 
Khost's only overland link to the out- 
side world, the winding, mountainous 
road to Gardez, 60 miles away. 

Although the Government intermi- 
tently regained control of the road, it 
was unat>le to pry the guerrillas per- 
manently from their positions in the 
arid highlands of eastern Afghanistan. 

In recent years the Government i 
rtsapf^-mim primarily by air. but 
the ^rnilas' i^xss to Stingers began 
to amke that untenable last year. In Oc- 



tober. the insurgents severed ite air 

Hnk entirely. Precise information is not 
available, but apparently the guerrillas 
shot down at least four Government 
aircraft ttiat were en route u> Khost 
last year, possibly including one flyina 
at night The supply fUgiits were 
stopped in October. * < - 

The campaign to relieve Khost initi- 
ated by tite need to get pravisioas to die 
inhabitants, turned in November and 
December into a political and psycho- 
logical operation as well, designed to 
show Soviet and Afgtian strength after 
years of stalemated warfare in Af- 
ghanistan and signs of emboldened 
guerrilla activity in 1987, 

Unlike previous battiaa in tlie war. 
wMdi recoiwd little coverage in the 
Soviet Uatoot the fight u> open the 
fOioat-Gardez read became a rupiing 
news story tar Russians at aw eiid of 
tJwyear. . . 

Tlie object of the fierce fightmg is a 
primitive Uiwn composed of four or 
five square Mocks of dried-mud build- 
ings and siiopa. It is located in the mid- 
dle of a barren but strangely beautiful 
valley surrounded by towering moun- 
tains. 

Half the people visible in the town to- 
day were in imiform and armed, in- 
cliiiding many young boys who could 
not have have been older than 15. 

The road to Gardez is paved. It be- 
gins at the edge of ttie town, and the 
part viewed by reporters was heavily 
guarded by Afghan and Soviet troops. 
Within the first 10 miles from Khost 
there were three detours Mo ttie 
desert one to get around a bridge that 
had been denroyed by the guerrillas, 
the other two to divert traffic around 
pavement damaged by mine explo- 
sions. 

As dogs sniffed in tlie dust akmgsidei 
the highway about 10 miles outside 
Khost. Major Provorov, dressed in 
combat fatigues and a gray fur hat, or- 
dered his men to demonstrate the use 
of sensing devices. Several armored 
vehicles outfitted for locating and neu- 
tralizing mines set in the hoekgrouad. 



Soviet forces in Afghanisun have 
previously shunned contact with for- 
eign reporters, but at today's meeting 
in tiie middle of the Khost valley. Major 
Provorov and his men acted with the 
aplomb of seasoned showmen, even sit- 
ting still while reporters climbed onto 
tiie armored vehicles to take photo- 
graphs of the soldiers. 

A British television crew tliat trav- 
eled the full length of the road last 
week reported tliat more than 100 
Soviet tanks were visible and that 
Soviet and Afghan outposts were lo- 
cated every eight to ten miles. They 
said Government forces were still hit- 
ting itie hills with artillery fire. 

The continued problems at tiie Khost 
airport were evident even before to- 
day's journey began in Kabul The 
departure time was set for 4 A.M., 
picked u> provide the cover of dark 
ness. The two planes that carried the 
reporters, a number of Afghan officials 
and a senior Soviet general took off 
from the capiul with their interior and 
exterior lights extinguished. The entire 
trip was flown without even navigS' 
tional lights. 
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then are handed over to the rebels, 
who maintain their headquarters 
and camps here, one source said. 

The guerrillas load up the beasts 
and, thrashing them with sticics. 
move the mule convt^ west across 
tne nearby Af ghm border. 

"We don't talk about such cross- 
border programs because the Palci- 
stan government publicly says these 
programs do not exist," the official 
said. 

"Palcistan does not like the public- 
ity because that gives an appearance 
that Pakistan is too much in bed with 
the United States. It is bad for Paici- 
stan's poiiticai health," he added. 

The mule program is especially 
controversial because it involves 
U.S. citizens advising the rebels, al- 
beit on how to taice better esresCtiw 
animals. 

"The United States brings the 
mtiies here and trains the mujahi- 
deen how to load a mule and handle 
a mule," the Western official said. 

"Afghans traditionally abuse their 
mules. The United States advises 
them tliat keeping your mule healthy 
and happy is the key to the jihad," he 
said, referring to the Islamic "holy 
war" the rebels are fighting. 

Asked how many Americans were 
in Pakistan directly involved in the 
mule seminars, the ofHcial replied, 
"FotiK" He refused to elaborate. 

Critics say it is a classic case of 
sending coals to Newcastle, because 
mules are popular and relatively in- 
expensive in Pakistan, where they 
are used extensively in agricultHre. 
transport and hard labor 

Buying mules in the United States 
and shipping them halfway around 
the world is more costly than hag- 
gling for mules in local Pakistani 
markets, critics say. An audit of the 
mule deals was not available. 

The unusual program of drafting 
mules to fight the Soviets is backed 
by Rep. Charles Wilson. Texas 
Democrat, whom the official de- 
am^btd as a "mujahideen groupie" 
because of his xeakm support of itie 
guerrillas. 

"Charlie Wilson came to Pakistan 
and said he had seen the mules, they 
are here and they are beautiful," the 
official said. 

Mr. Wilson, an influential mem- 
ber of the House panels on intelli- 
gence and appropriations, was re- 
cently quoted as saying; "In 
Vietnam, vm lost 58,000 men, while 
in Afghanistan the Soviets may have 
lost 25,000. That means they owe us 
another 33,000." 

The mules' impact on the war 
against 115,000 Soviet troops was 
"impossible to measure, but it's go- 
ing well," the official added. 

The guerrillas, however, are not 
entirely happy. 

Rebel commai^eTS have com- 
puted that l^messee mules are 
not as strtwig as Afghan mules, 
which are accustomed to the coun- 
try's blistering hot summers, 
freezing winters and bone-dry air 

"I heard from some mujahideen 
that some of the mules are behaving 
crazily," said one observer of rebel 
affairs. 

"The mules are kicking like mad 
and some could not be used in a tew 
cases. Also, the itiulci cj var.- 
good ..limbing; down m.:ur,: .ir.3 
^ I'hey are good gouig up cne m lun- 
tatns, but not down, ' hf suiu. "No one 
iknows why. " 
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Let the Afghan 




Speakior Themselves 



By Ashraf Ghani 



Baltimore 

With Che mili- 
tary balance in 
Af^anistan 
tipping away 
from the Sovi- 
et-installed re- 
gUae, it is time Pakistan yielded its 
role as spokesman at the negotiating 
table for the Afghan rebels. The 
rebels, having borne the brunt of the 
casualties of the nine-year war, have 
earned the right to choose their own 
political represenutive. 

Ashraf Ghani, formerly a lecturer at 
Kabul University, is assistant profes- 
sor of anthropology at Om iofuu Wop- 

kins University 



Mereov»r, t?rm if a peace plan is fi- 
. mMv m»^^ the fragile accord wm 
(ptelfjT dtosolve in factional rivalry 
tuitess the superpowers and Pa^om 
<»osBiit themselves to a regional eco- 
nomic reconstruction program. 

Until now, Pakistan and the Soviet 
representatives in Kabul have been 
the main interlocutors at the United 
Naticms-sponsored talks in Geneva. 
Hie premise of these talks has been 
the expectation of an eventual Soviet 
miliury success — a fact that has re- 
cently been put in question, partly 
owing to Stinger missiles and other 
United States aid this year of nearly 
$1 billion to the Afghan rebels. 

!t is naive to expect Pakistanis at 
the negotiating table to ignore (heir 
own national interests in order to pro- 
mote the Afghans' right to a free gov- 
ernment in their homeland. From the 



Qtmm, Gen. Zia ul-Haq of Pakistan 
has recognized the potential benefits 
of tiw Afghan quagmire. In recent 
years, he has masterfully turaad his 
country into tiie third largest recipi- 
ent of American aid while also pursu- 
ing a nuclear poU^. He has cited this 
important intemattonal role as an ex- 
cuse to outmaneuver and suppress 
domotic ofqio^tion. 

Thus, Af^uiiinan has been toe im- 
portant to the General to leave it to 
the Afghans. He has taken a keen in- 
terest in pre-empting the formation 
of an Afghan resistann organization 
that would become a government in 
exile in two of the most sensitive and 
potentially turbulent frontier prov- 
inces of Pakistan. 

Curiously, the leadership of the Af- 
ghan resistance has shown no visible 
sign of fighting for Afghan national- 



As Soviet troo ps pre pare to q uit 
the world waits for a bloodbath 

The Soviet Union's invasion of Afghanistan nino yoan aco wprnkad 

a wavo of intonurtkmai condomnation and damands for an 
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exploda into a Uoodbath of dvil war. BRYAN BOSWELL rapovta 

were oovious earuer tnis States within an "Afghani- 
mohth when UN mediator. Mr stan" identity - one in the 



THE announcement t&is 
week that a group of rebels 
is drawing up plans for a gov- 
anament of an independent 
Aigbanistan is alanning 
Weston d^mats. 

They fear thae. after the 
Soviets puU out. this wild 
eountiy wiU be aa ungovem* 
tiiie as it is now wtth them. 

A decade of civil war has 
hrought to the fore the under- 
mmnu of Aigma pe^ieai. 
secular aod^^ teasioBa. 

These tensions are exaeer- 
bated by the actions ot outciite 
nations, the main eonoem of 
which is to see their interests 
secured In whatever emerges 
when Moscow retreats. 

For some time, there has 
been a feeling that post puU- 
back Kabul will become a 
battle ground between rival 
groups which ahan few com- 
mon bonds. 

Part of the problem in the 
early days with tlie rebels was 
Uieir inability to overcome 
tribal differences and unite 
under a common tenner. 
After a decade of fighting, this 
still has not happened, and the 
guerillas of the eastern moun- 
tains have little or no contact 
with or interest in the fate of 
those fighting in tha sai^. 
west of the country. 

And where the mountain re- 
bels have become mcreasingly 
cohesive under the banner of 
Islam, those in the south-west 
have .0^m«i my move in 
that mmsaa, partly because 
chey are not as religious and 
partly because they do not 
want to give Iran any excuse 
to move into their territory 
after the Soviets leave. 

Meanwhile, no matter how 
unpopular the Soviet occupa- 
tion may have been, the fact is 
that, m urban centres particu- 
larly, there are firm and ar- 
dent communists, socialists. 
anti-royaliM ^ generaUy 
politically aware sections who 
want a Western-style, elected 
government m which the reli- 
gious aspect IS acknowledged 
but not dominant. 

Outside the country, there 
are the royalists waiting to re- 
turn with the Icing. 71-year-old 
Mohammed Zahir Shah, who 
new lives quietly, if hopefully, 
m Italy and Wasiungton. 

The splits between the rivals 



Oiego Cordovez. visited Paki- 
stan for more of his shuttle di- 
plomacy and discovered tliat 
half of the rebels did not want 
to meet him. Others had not 
even been told by those closer 
to Islamabad that ha was 
commg. 

Mauivi Tounis Khaiis, b«Mi 
of the alliance and who could 
become prime minister, said 
pomt blank that the rebels 
would not meet him: Sibgtia- 
tullab Mujaddidl. head of the 
Jabha-i-Njat-i-MUU, said 
Khaiis spoke only for himself 
and he would be glad to meet 
the UN envoy; Syed Ahmed 
Gallant leader of the Mafaaz-i- 
MiUi-l-blami. said tfaa an- 
nouncement of tile visit came 
out of the blue. 

The aUiance is a grouptng of 
seven rebel leaders who have 
been meeting twice a week for 
some time but still cannot 
agree on concerted strategies, 
even on a matter as small (yet 
unportanti as whether they 
should meet a particular 
envoy. 

Meanwhile, Ouibuddin Hek- 
matyar. whose fundamentalist 
Hezb-l-Islami party is the larg- 
est guerilla group in Afgiumi- 
stan. is believed to have been 
havmg private discussions 
;with envoys from Moscow. 

Hekmatyar. a former teacher' 
of Islamic Law at Kabul Uni- 
versity, is involved in a dan- 
gerous feud with Rabbani, 
whose guerillas may be smal- 
ler in number but are more 
powerful and better armed. 

Hekmatyar has nude it plain 
he wants a pure Islamic State 
In religion and soaety. with 
the laws of the Koran applied 
at every leveL This may suit 
him but not those Afgiians 
who are Sunni Moslems. 

Where he and the others are 
in agreement is that they will 
not share any post-puilout 
power with the People's Dem- 
ocratic Party, Moscow's pup- 
pet regime in Kabul. 



mountains bordering Paki- 
stan, another around Kabul 
and up to the Soviet border 
and a third in the south-west. 

Paidstaid President Zia al 
Huq already has said he wiU 



ism. In a struggle engagmg the ma- 
jority of rebels, the almost total ab- 
sence at reference to nationalism has 
been remarkable. Rather. Islam has 
united the resistance, though this is 
not surprising. Most Afghans are 
Moslems, and, regardless of who led 
the resistance, Islam would have 
been an important rallying symbol. 

What is surprising, however, is the 
idmtity oi those who have been 
chosen to speak in the name of the Af- 
ghan resistance. The seven groups 
comprising the leadership of the 
resistance did not emerge from delib- 
erations among Af^ns. They were 
selected by the Pakistanis, who 
denied a voice to many important 
strands of Afghan opinion. 

Pakistani control over the distribu- 
tion of money and arms to the rebels 
from nearly all foreign sources, a 
point on which the Pakistani generals 
have insisted, has permitted the Zia 
regime to keep the resistance in line 
without compromising its military ef- 
ficiency. But to expect tl» emergence 
of a unified Afghan resistance under 
these conditions is ridiculous. 

The only way to find out whether 
any of the rebel leaders or others 
could act as representatives in 
Geneva is to ask the Afghans. To help 
break the deadlock in Afghanistan, 
therefore, the United Nations should 
conduct a referendum among Afghan 
refugees to let them choose their own 
leadership. General Zia's willingness 
to permit such a referendum would - 
be the litmus test of his publicly 
stated desire to find a political solu- 
tion to the crisis. 



not sign an Afghan peace ac- 
cord with tiie regime in Kabul 
headed by President Najibul- 
lab. Zia-s objections m foun- 
ded in his ctmtinu^ itnajr 
about Moscow's mottVHk 

He has seen Moscow building 
India up to a regional super- 
power, with the aUocation of 
three new nuclear submarines 
and a wing of MiO-29s. 

There is no doubt that, with 
Its cross-border attadcs over 
the past few years. Moscow 
has been carrying out a strat- 
egy to destabliae Pakistan. 

Pakistan now warits the Oh- 
ited States to supply It with 
AWACS (Airborne Wanting 
And Control Systems) to pro- 
tect its b(»^er m ttie run-up to 
and after the pullout. It is wor> 



Tehran already has been in 
contact with leading Shia Is- 
lamic fundamentalists in Af- 
glianistan and. while it cannot 
aid them directly too muctu it 
has done so indirectly by keep- 
ing up pressure on the Sunni 
Afgtianis In the smith-west 
who do not share such faiOi in 
the Islamic future. 

Iran's co meb a c it has bem 
weapons from the rebels 
which should have been used 
to fight the Soviets, but which 
instead have been fed through 
the pipeUne so they can be 
used in the AyatolUi's War 
against Baghdad. 

China also has its finger in 
the pie with its support of both 
Pakistan and the rebels be- 
cause the Soviet mvasion has 
meant Cliina is bkxkad on iU 
eastern front. 



Any peace agreement that does not 
have the support of the majority of 
Afghans will be wrecked by discord. 
Only an Afghan leadership, secure in 
the knowledge of a mandate from the 
majority of the people, will have the 
will, the courage and the power nec- 
essary to bring an end to this btoody 
and senseless conflict. 

While a referendum would allow 
Afghans to represent themselves, an 
international plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of the torn country would allow 
Afghans to look forward to a secure 
future. This second step in the peace 
process is crucial. 

The Afghan economy, which was 
making a major transition to capital- 
ist agriculture in 1978, has been 
devastated by the war But peace 
alone will not solve the economic 
problems caused by the war; the .Af- 
ghan economy would be swallowed up 
by the more dynamic Pakistani econ- 
omy. What is needed is a comprehen- 
sive plan to create balanced regional 
economic development and to con- 
solidate the many political factions 
and ethnic groups behind a central 
government. Only a prosperous Af- 
ghanistan can remain independent, 
stable and neutral. 

The participation in such a plan by 
Western and Moslem governments 
that support the rebels will prove to 
the Afghans whether the interna- 
tional commitment to their move- 
ment IS genuine or whether the con- 
tributions to. the struggle should be 
viewed merely as payments to 
mercenaries fighting a proxy war Z 
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In the middle of aU this is the 
U8. It has backed the rebels - 
all of them - with weapons 
and poittteat mwort and it 
has d(me everythtag short of 
linkhig the upcoming START 
(Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks) to a Soviet pullout from 
theematry. 

There are reports tliat 
Washington has been quieUy 
advised that a ntuiber of 
Kabul-based diplomata intend 
to evacuate Afgluuiistan tem- 
porarily when the Soviets 
withdraw because they fear a 
"bloodbath" may ensue as 
rivals fight for power. 



'democratic" government ia 
Kabul still will use the Afghan 
Airforce (perhaps with Soviet 
pilots) for cross-border attadcs 
on rebels who renuUn opposed 
to it. or who try to set upas«|H 
erate mountain State. 

(This suggestion. Ironically, 
sent India running to Moscow 
for similar treatment and the 
result is that New Delhi is get- 
ting its planes from the 
Soviets while Zia waits as the 
US "studies" his case.) 

MeanwhUe. India has its own 
finger m the Afghan pie with 
its support of the Soviet mva- 
sion and its <tf f er to give av* 
lum to Afghan comanudsts 
leaders if mtv hM» «» flee 
after tMmmmw^SkmimL 

New Delhi's woofsg of 
Moscow ties in with its own 
aim to become the regional 
superpower. This move has 
Zia worried and makes him 
more inclined to support 
anyone m Afghanistan who 
will be able to pull that coun- 
All of these divisions can bei „„^ „, .„„ ... „. 

h. .,.o-,h«»-H try out of any kind of conunu- 
mg Soviet sphere of influence. 

Meanwhile, Iran may have 
its hands full in the shooting 
war with Iraq and the war of 
words with everyone else, but 
it also sees Afghanistan as 
probably the first country to 
which It can export suocms- 
fully its Islamie revoiutKm. 



expected to be exacerbated as 
the date of the pull-out ap- 
proaches, and to leMi to open 
conflict. periiapS'Mwn a new 
civU war. 

What many observers now 
believe may happen is that 
Afghanistan wtU become frag- 
mented Into what will be a fed- 
eration of stif-goveming 




Mohammed Zahir Shah . . . sitting out his exile 



The Real U.S. Commitment 
on Afghan Pullout ^yt 

TotheEdhor; 

You report dut in December 1985 
the United States made a commit- 
ment without the President's knowl- 
edge to end aid to the Afghan resist- 
ance at the beginning of a Soviet 
troop withdrawal from Afgtumisun 
(news story. Feb. 11). This is not so. 
Havmg worked on tiiis issue during 
three years on die National Security 
Council staff, I believe I can set the 
record straight 

Neither tho United States nor the 
Soviet Unk» has participated in the 
indirect. United Nations-sponsored 
talks betw e eu Pakistan and the Kabul 
Government that began in 1982. Dur- 
ing their discussions, however, the 
parties asked whether the superpow- 
ers and other governments would be 
willing to associate themselves with 
the terms of an eventual agreement, 
becommg (In diplomatic parlance) 
its "guarantors." After some deliber- 
ation the Administration reached a 
consensus: Although in no position to 
guarantee that the parties would 
abide by dw agreanient, the United 
Stales was prepared formally to lend 
support u> it and to take no action that 
would underon U. 

- €0«t. cm p, 14 
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Text of QcH^ibachev; Statement 



Foiiowing is MiUmil S. Gorba- 
dwv's statement on Afghanistan yes- 
^rda^, as distributed in translation 
by th« Soviet press agency Toss : 

The military conflict in Afghani- 
stan has been going on for a long time 
now. It is one of the most bitter and 
painful r^ional conflicts. Judging by 
everything, ceruin prerequisites 
iMtve WW emmiged fm its political 
settlement In this context the Soviet 
leadership considers it necessary to 
set forth its views and to make its 
position totally clear. 

In the near futtae, a new rmind of 
talks conducted by Afghanistan and 
Pakistan through the personal repre- 
sentative of the United Nations Secre- 
tary General will be held in Geneva. 
There are considerable chances that 
this round will become a final one. 

By now documents covering all 
aspects of a settlement have been al- 
most fully worked out at the Geneva 
negotiations. They include agree- 
ments between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan on non-interference in each 
(iter's intenial affairs and on the r»> 
ttini flf Afghan refugees from Paki- 
stan; international guarantees of 
non-interference in Afghanistan's in- 
ternal affairs; a document on the in- 
terreiatkmship of all elements of 
poittkai settlement There is also 
•tirmmm . m establishing a verifica- 
tion mechanism. 

So what remains to be done? It is to 
esublish a time frame for the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Afghani- 
stan that would be acceptable to all. 
Precisely that — a time frame, since 
the fuiHlamental political decisum to 
withdraw Soviet troops from Af- 
ghanistan was adopted by us, in 
agreement with the Afghan leader- 
ship, some time ago, Mii^innoMdidi 
at that same^time. 

Tedmicai and Political Aspects 

Hw question of time frame has 
both a technical and a political 
aspect As for the technical aspect, it 
is clear that the actual withdrawal of 
troops will take a certain amount of 
time. There is hardly any neeit to go 
into the details of that here. 

As for the political aspect of the 
matter, it is that the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops is, quite naturally, 
linked with precluding interference in 
Afghanistan's internal affairs. 
Prerequisites for that have now bm^ 
created to a mutual satisfaction. 

Seeking to facilitate a speedy and 
successful conclusion of the Geneva 
ulks between Afghanistan and Paki- 
stan, the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
and the Republk: of Afghanistan have 
agreed to set a specific date for begin- 
ning the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
— May 15, 1988 — and to complete 
their withdrawal within 10 months. 
The date is set based on the assump- 
tion that agreements on the settle- 
ment would be signed no later than 
March 15, 1988, and that accordingly, 
they wouki all enter into force simul- 
taneously two months after that. If 
the agreements are signed before 
March 15, the withdrawal of troops 
will, accordingly, begin earlier. 

Recently, another question has 
been raised, whether the phasing of 
Soviet troops withdrawal could be ar- 
ranged in such a way as to withdraw, 
during the first phase already, a rela- 
tively greater portion of the Soviet 
contingent Well, that too could be 
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done. The Atffim tead^T^p md we 
agree to it 

CowHtkms for an Agreemoit 

All of this creates the necessary 
conditkms for signing the settlement 
agreement in the very near tatar^ 

That, of course, does not mean that 
no one could now obstruct the settle- 
ment or push the talks backwards. 
But we would not like to think that 
some sutes or political figures might 
want to be heUI accountable by the Af- 
glHUi mtkn and ottner nations fmr 
scuttling a settlement We believe 
that common sense will prevail. 

The question of the withdrawal of 
our troops from Afghanistan was 
raised at the 27th Congress of the 
Commtuiist Party of the Soviet Union. 

That was a reflectkm of our current 
political thinking, of our new, modem 
view of the world. We wanted thereby 
to reaffirm our commitment to the 
tradition of good-neighboriiness, good 
will and mutual respect which trace 
back to Vladimir Lenin and the first 
SoviM-Af^n treaty signed in 1921. 
Progressive forces of Afghan societ) 
have understood and accepted our 
sincere desire for peace and tran- 
quility between our two neighboring 
countries, which for several decades 
were showing an exirople of peaceful 
coexistoice and mutually beneficial 
^lequitable cooperation. 

Any armed conflict, including an in- 
ternal one, can poison the atmosphere 
in an entire region and create a situa- 
tion of anxiety and alwatJ^jLCoun- 
try's neighbors, to s^yntitiS^al the 
suffering and losses among its own^ 
people. That is why we are against 
any armed conflicts. We know that 
the Afghan leadership, too, takes the 
same attitude. 

'A Profound l^etfiteMig' 

It is well known that all of that has 
caused the Afghan leadership, 
headed by President Najibullah, to 
undertake a profound rethinking of 
political course, which has crystal-* 
lized in the patriotic and realistic 
policy of national reconciliation. It 
was an act of great courage and brav- 
ery; not merely an appeal to cease 
armed clashes but a proposal to set 
up a coalitimi government and share 
power with the opposition, including 
those who wage armed struggle 
against the Government and even 
those miHm, ^iMm^mMma^^mmd,dirm!i 



the rebels' operatkms and supply 
them with weapons and combat 
equipment obtained from foreign 
countries. And that proposal was 
made by a Government vested with 
constitutional authority and w^ttng 
real power in the country. 

The policy of national reconcilia- 
tion is a reflection of new political 
thinking on the Afghan side. It is not a 
sign of weakness, but rather of the 
force of spirit wisdom and dignity of 
the free, honest and responsible polit- 
ical leaders concerned about their 
country's present and future. 

Suoxss of the policy of national 
reconciliatitm has already made it 
possible to begin withdrawing Soviet 
troops from portions of the Afghan 
territory. At present there are no 
Soviet troops In 13 Afghan provinces 
— because armed clashes have 
ceased there. It can well be said that 
the more rapidly peace gains ground 
in Afghanisun, the easier it will be 
for Soviet troops to leave. 

The policy of national reconcilia- 
tion has provided a political platform 
for all those who want peace in Af- 
ghanistan. What kind of p^ux? The 
Kind that the Afghan people will 
choose. The proud, freedom-loving 
and courageous Afghan people, which 
has gone through many centuries of 
struggle for freedom and independ- 
ence, has been, and will continue to 
be, the master of its own country^s 
whkdi, as Presklent Najibullah haw 
said, is built on a tradtttaMi of multik 
party politics and oi a raiM^-^fuc- 
ture economy. 



SUMw ^ Af gba^tan 

The Afghans themselves will de- 
cide the final status of their country 
among other nations. Most often it is 
being said that the future peaceful Af- 
ghanistan, will be an independent 
mmali^ied and neutral state. Well, 
we would only be happy to have such 
a neighbor on our southern borders. 

In connectitm with the question of 
beginning the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops, there is a need to make clear 
our position on yet another aspect — 
whether the withdrawal is linked with 
the completion of efforts to set up a 
new, coalition government in Af- 
ghanistan, i.e. with bringing tlie 
policy of nattomd reconciliation to 
fruiUp..liii^|||^fl$pM^I^^ it is 
not 

The withdrawal of Soviet troops, 
combined with other aspects of the 
settlement, including guarantees of 
non-interference, is one thing. Vari- 
ous states are involved in it Speaking 
of this, we believe that Iran, a neigh- 
boring country, should not stand 
aside from political settlement 

National reconciliation and the es- 
tablishment of a coalition govern- 
ment is another thing. This is a purely 
internal Afghan issue, it can only be 
resolved by the Afghans themselves, 
though they belong to different and 
even opposing camps. When, how- 
ever, it is hinted to us that the Soviet 
Union should take part in talks on 
that issue, and even talk to third coun- 
tries, our answer is firm and clear: 
Don't expect us to do it; it is none of 
our business, or yours, for that mat- 
ter. 

Resurgence of Hostilities 

But could hostilities flare up even 
more after Soviet troops leave? It 
would hardly be appropriate to 
prophesy, but I think that such a 
course of events could be prevented if 



those now fighting against their 
brothers take a responsible attitude 
and try indeed to get involved in 
peace-building. If however, they are 
guided, not by the arguments of rea- 
son, but by emotions, multiplied by fa- 
naticism, then they would be con- 
fronted with the greatly increased 
will of the Afghan people to see their 
country pacified and with the obliga- 
tions of states no longer to interfere in 
its internal affairs. The Geneva obli- 
gations will close the channels for 
outside assistance to those who hope 
to impose their will on the whole na- 
tion by armed force. 

And, if necessary, consideration 
could be given at that stage to using 
the possibilities available to the 
United NatiiMis aiMiits Smirity Coun- 
cil. 

And now about our boys, our sol- 
diers in Afghanistan. They have been 
doing their duty honestly, performing 
acts of self-denial and heroism. 

Our people profoundly respect 
those who were called to serve in Af- 
ghanistan. The state provides for 
them, as a matter of priority, good 
educational c^portunities and a 
diance to get interesting, worthy 
work. 

The memory of those who have 
died a hero's death in Afghanistan is 
sacred to us. It is the duty of party 
and Soviet authorities to make sure 
that their families and relatives are 
takm care of with concern, attention 
and kindness. 

And, finally, when the Afghan knot 
is untied, it will have the most pro- 
ftHind impact m mtmr regional con- 
flicts toa 

Whereas the arms race, which we 
are working so hard — and with some 
success — to stop, is mankind's mad 
race to the abyss, regional conflicts 
are bleeding wounds which can result 
in gangrenous gra«^ on the body of 
mankind. 

The earth is literally spotted with 
such wounds. Each of them means 
pain not only for the nations directly 
involved but for all — vimether in Af- 
ghanistan, in the Middte East, in con- 
nection with the Iran-Iraq war, in 
southern Africa, in Kampuchea, or in 
Central America. 

Who gauis from those conflicts? No 
one except the arms merchants and 
various reactionary expansionist cir- 
cles who are used to exploiting and 
turning a profit on people's misfor- 
tunes and tragedies. 

Implementing political settlement 
in Afghanistan will be an important 
rupture in the chain of regional con- 
flicts. 

Just as the agreement to eliminate 
intermediate- and shorter-range mis- 
siles is to be followed by a series of 
further major steps towards disar- 
mament with negotiatkms on them 
already underway or being planned, 
likewise behind the political settle- 
ment in Afghanistan already looms a 
question: which conflict will be set- 
tled next? And it is certain that more 
is to follow. 

States and nations have sufficient 
reserves of responsibility, political 
will and determination to put an end 
to all regional conflicts within a few 
years. This is worth working for. The 
Soviet Union will spare no effort m 
this most important cause. 
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As Afghan Peace Nears, 
Rebels Battle for Power 



By RONE ISMPEST J^ai® ^ Wr^. 



PESHAWAR. Pakistan -As talk 
of a potential settlement in the 
8-year-old war in Afghanistan in- 
creases here, the loosely affiliated 
Afghan rebels, known collectively 
9a the mou^iiedeen, or holy war- 
riors, are engaged in a contest for 
postwar primacy that has foreign 
■ journalists and aid workers caught 
in the crossfire. 

In Septemlier, one of the largest 
rebel groups in Afghanistan hi- 
jacked a French medical relief 
mission headed for Badakhshan 
province. The f roup, kijpwn as the 
ffizb-i-Islami 1^ l^nch 
doctors and three relief workers 
captive for 10 days and confiscated 
their pack train and $70,000 worth 
of mc^ines consigned to a clan- 
4»^e French hospital in Badakh- 
shan province. 

In October and December, two 
other French aid missions were 
intercepted by the tiizb-i-Islami. 
In one incident, near the village of 
Santiwah in the Nuristan district, 
the equivalent of more than 
$100,000 in Afghan currency was 
taken from the French group. 

In January, a British woman 
charged here that her husband, a 
free-lance cameraman on an as- 
signment for the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp.. iH^ mbbed and 
killed by the Hizb-i-felami. also 
near Kaniiwah. 

What these mcidents have in 
common is that the victims were all 
intercepted by trie"Hi2l)-f-lsIami as 
they were headed for an area 
controlled by a rival rebel group, 
the Jamiat-i-Islami. 

The Hizb-i-Islami and the Ja- 
miat-i-lslami are probably the two 
strongest of the Afghan rebel 
groups that for eight years have 
been fighting Soviet l^ii^ and 
Soviet-backed Afghan govern- 
ment troops. 

They are also enemies in a power 
struggle that pits fundamentalist 
Islamic forces against more moder- 
ate elements in the Afgl^ i^i^. 
tance. 

On another level, the internecine 
battle IS for a greater share of the 
millions of dollars in cash and 
weapons that the United States 
provides to the rebels. Last year, 
the United Slates, with the support 
of China and Saudi Arabia, gave the 
Afghan rebels equipment valued at 
more than $600 million, including 
Stinger ground-to-air missiles. 

"Now is a bad time to be in 
Afghanistan because the different 
parties imagine a solution in sight." 
Eduard Lagourgue. a leader with 
the French aid organization Guilde 
du Raid, told a reporter. "The 
fighting between them is now very 
hot. particularly between the mod- 
erates and the fundamentalists." 

The atmosphere of suspicion and 
hatred among the rebel groups has 
tarnished the image of cohesion 
and unified cause they wish to 



project through sucH organizations 
as the seven-party aUiarice that 
includes both the Hizb-i-Islami 
and Jamiat - i - Islami. 

The fighting and angry words 
lend credence to the idea that if the 
war is settled, a war in which a 
million or more Afghans may have 
been killed abready, a blood bath 
will follow as leaders of the various 
groups fight it out for supremacy. 

Various rebel factions often 
charge tolls when others travel 
through their territory, and ammu- 
nition shipments are considered a 
particulu>ty good source of reve- 
nue. 

Lagourgue said that on a recent 
six- week trip to the Bamian district 
in central Afghanistan, he passed 
through 45 checkpoints manned by 
the men of 15 different groups of 
the moujahedeen. He said his rebel 
escorts, who were attached to an 
ammunition supply train of the 
Jamiat- i- Islami, had to pay a total 
of 1 million afghanis— the equiva- 
lent, at an unofficial rate of ex- 
change, of $65,000— in tolls at the 
45 checkpoints. 

Along the way, he said, he saw a 
fierce fight between Jamiat- i-Isla- 
mi and Hizb-i-Islami forces, but no 
fighting against the Soviets. 

"T^ only party fighting the 
&Ji^ is the Harakat-i-Inqilab- 
i- Islami," he said. "The>.^^^ are 
all fighting each other." 

AccuMdont Traded 

Leaders of the Hizb-i-Islami ac- 
cuse the most famous commander 
of the Jamiat- i- Islami, Ahmad 
Shah Massoud. of killing six Hlzb- 
i- Islami commanders. Nawab Sal- 
im, a spokesman for the Hizb-i-Is- 
lami, said: "Massoud attacks us in 
the northern areas of Afghanistan. 
He killed six of our commanders. 
Otherwise, he is a gentleman." 

Leaders of the Jamiat-i-Islami 
accuse the Hizb-i-Islami of steal- 
ing money and supplies, incliKling 
the French medicinal bound for 
area controlted by tite imsakst-i'-la- 
lami. 

Reports of fighting among the 
main rebel groups— there are sev- 
en of them— are nearly as common 
as reports of battles with the Soviet 
and Afghan government forces. 
Caught in the middle are the 
journalists and volunteer foreign 
aid missions that operate clandes- 
tinely in Afghanistan. Scores of 
French medical and agricultural 
specialists live and work in Af- 
ghanisun, for the most part in 
territory controlled by the Ja- 
miat-i- Islami. 

Also in the crossfire is the huge, 
covert U.S. aid program, the largest 
CIA operation since the Vietnam 
War. Aid organizations, bitter over 
the hostile behavior of the funda- 
mentalist rebel elements— exem- 
plified by two factions within the 
Hizb-i- Islami, the Hekmatyar and 
the Khalis— have urged the United 
States and its allies to reconsider 




rebels. 



Despite the anti-American posi- 
tion often taken by the Hizb-i-Isla- 
mi— it says it is against either 
Soviet or American dominaUtm— 
much of the U.S. aid has gone to the 
\ Hizb-i-Islami. particularly its Hek- 
matyar faction. 
The Hekmatyar, named after its 
i charismatic leader, an engineer 
: named Guibuddin Hekmatyar, has 
long been the favorite of the Paki- 
stan intelligence agencies that 
oversee the distributiqn oCwe^ppii 
for the Amoricans. 

Critics of the program argue that 
the time has come for the United 
States to redirect its effort Maqy 
say the aid might be better utiliad 
by the Jamiat-i- Islami. which is 
headed by a former professor at 
Kabul University, Burhanuddin 
Rabbani, and counts among its 
leaders Conmiander Massoud, a 
famous combat commander in the 
Panjshir Valley in ncMth«Bt«Ti 
Afghanistan. 

Leaders of the Hizb-i-Islami 
contend that they are the victims of 
a propaganda campaign that pic- 
tures their organization as extrem- 
ist in order to frighten off U.S. 
support 

"America should have no reason 
to be afraid of the Hizb-i-Islami," 
spokesman Salim said, "We are a 
progressive party. We are not like 
(the AyatoUah Ruhollahl Khomeini 
[of Irani or (Libyan leader Moam- 
marj Kadafi or anyone else. These 
people want to label us & fiends 
and fanatics, but we don't want to 
go back 1,400 years. We believe in 
progressive advancement ... in 
self-reliance." 

U.S. diplomats, asking not to be 
idenUfied by name, agree that the 
charges of Hizb-i-Islami involve- 
ment in various misde<Ktei are prob- 
ably exaggerated. 

Hizb-i-Islami leaders admit that 
one of their commanders, known as 
Gen. Nooristani, stopped the 
French medical mission in Septem- 
ber, but they insist that noone wu 
harmed. 

"A few French volunteers were 
detained for 10 days by our com- 
mander without taking the party 
into confidence," spokesman Salim « 
said. "But they were treated well." 

The leaders deny any involve- 
ment in robberies. They were par- 
ticularly vehement in denying 
charges that they had killed for- 
eign journalists. 

Abdul Qadeem Karyab, chair- 
man of the Hizb-i- Islami's political 
committee, said: "We know the 
importance of these journalists in 
Afghanistan. We need them. Why 
should we kill them?" 

Karyab said that two free-lance 
Amencan journalists, Lee Shapiro 
and James y«delirf,, w«iB kii«l in 



a Soviet helicopter attack. The two 
men were traveling with a Hizb- 
1- Islami guide when they w&e 
killed on Oct 11 near Kabul. 

Some opponents of the Hizb-i- 
faiami say that Shapiro and Unde-^ 
Ictf were killed in fighting between 
two rebel groups, but U.S. officials 
who investigated the deaths say 
they believe the Hizb-i-Islami ac- 
count to be true. 

To the charge by the British 
woman. Christine Gregory, that 
Hizb-i- Islami people killed her 
husband, free-lance cameraman 
Andy Skrzpkowiak, Hizb-i-lslami 
leaders also plead not guilty. 

Skrzpkowiak. 36, a former Brit- 
ish paratrooper, disappeared in No- 
vember, near Kantiwah. which is 
controlled by the Hizb-i-lslami 
Others traveling along the same 
mountainous trail report that 
bknq)kowiak, who developed a ha- 
tred for the Soviets in Polish 
refugee camps in England, was last 
seen being led away by four well- 
known Hizb-i-Islami fighters 

Later, an expensive camera 
matchmg the description of the one 

J« ''f^^f** Afghanistan was 
^fered for sale in the Pakistan 
bordercityofChitral. 

Skrzpkowiak was often identi- 
fied as a close friend of Massoud, 
the Jamiat-i -Islami commander. 
His wife said he once gave Ma^ud 
an expensive watch. 

"Hizb killed him." she said. 
They have taken off the market 
one of the most capable reporters of 
the^i/iad (holy war]." 

Karyab said that "in Afghani- 
stan, there is always a risk of life 
danger every inch." 

He made no effort to hide his 
bitterness over the attention paid 
to leaders of the Jamiat-i-Islami, 
particularly Massoud. 

"Millions of dollars are going into 
Afghanistan through these volun- 
tary organizaUons," Karyab said, 
"and it is all going to Massoud. All 
of it. How is he using it? He is 
killing Hizb leaders. American 
money is being used to kill our 
people." 

Karyab said that after one of the 
French aid missions was robbed, 
U.S. diplomats in Pakisun tele- 
phoned and demanded the money. 

"That is our money," he said the 
Americans told him. "'We want it 
back." 

U.S. diplomats, in keeping with 
their policy of not officially ac- 
knowledging the covert aid, re- 
vised to confirm or deny the story. 

February 10, J9^ 



Cont. from p. 12 

In De c e m be r 19S9 American oTfi- 
cMt oomoiunicated this answer to 
the United Nations Secretary Gen- 
eral, noting the United States would 
have to evahiate the agreement once 
its provisions had been worked out 

There 'was nothing secret about 
this: Deputy Secretary of Sute John 
Whitehead stated the same posiUon in 
public. Nor was it a matter of great 
significance. The United States had 
not taken a position on a still largely 

Cont. on p, 22 
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ON MY HmiO I A. M. Rosenthal 



The Great Game Goes On 




Jikhail Gorbachev faces a chal- 
lenge entirely worthy of his 
aMUticsasanwsierpolttiduL 
tlM taA b^iwe him Is to iiMriw sure 
that a wididrawal of Soviet forces 
from Af^umistaii, if it uttes place, 
dan m 4taMsb m Soviet control 

His predecessors ^iled Soviet 
bkiad to tavade Afghanistan. Mr. Gor- 
bad»v will build on what they 
acMevcd — Soviet domination of Af- 
^imtttw far the first time in history. 
He will strasgle to keep Soviet control 
without more cost in Soviet lives. If he 
succeeds he will be a hero at home 
and in the world and still maintain 
Soviet power in South Asia. 

You do not have to be a cynic or even 
particularly skeptical about Mr. Gor- 
bachev to realize that this Is his im- 
mediate goal. He already has esub- 
lished much of the political and mili- 
tary structure in Afgtianlsian neces- 
sary to achieve it. This will be left be- 
hind when Soviet troops march out 

He would fail in his duty as guardian 
of Soviet power if he did not at least 
try. He would be turning his back on 
what Moscow historically has believed 
are deep Russian interests in Afghani- 
stan. He would be betraying the Soviet 
Army's sacrifices. He could not last 
long in power if he just gave up and 
walked away from Afghanistan^ 

For almost 200 years, Russian 
rulers, Czarist or Bolshevik, have 
tried to conquer Afghanisun. Kiplko« 
called it "the Great Game." 

Now, control of Afghanistan puts the 
Soviet empire at tiie doors of the Indian 
subcontinent. Moscow need not invade 
Pakistan and India. All It has to da is 
knock firmly : it will be heard. 

Afghanistan also puu Soviet power 
within tank distance of the warm 
waters of the Indian Oceaa From A^ 



ghanistan, the Soviet Union can move 
deep into Iran. A true prize, Afghani- 
stan, tm a great imperial power. 

But the Afghan resistance made 
litoscow pay a price: 10,000 Soviet 
livnt, a wound that never was 
staiKhed, bitterness in the mouths of 
Soviet parents. Mr. Gorbachev is flex- 
ible NKHigh to see that perhaps con- 
trol can now be maintained without 
the Red Army and that in the future 
only Afghan blood need be shed. 

Sovtet troop withdrawal will leave 
behind a puppet Government whose 
ministries are laced with Soviet "ad- 
visers." This regime has international 
recognition. It also has a well-tramed 
ariny,yema( i^M«r«iM 



What Soviet 
pullout will 
leave behind. 



Soviet-created air force. It has a 
powerful secret police with close ties to 
the K.G.B. It has the prospea of unend- 
ing Soviet-bloc economic assistance. 

The Afghan resistance will find itself 
atone, without the U.S. military assist- 
ance that has kept it fighting. It will be 
under pressure to join a Commimist- 
dominated govemroenL If it does not 
the world will shake its finger, call 
them naughty and turn away. 

One milUon Afgjuuu died. 
Fhw milUon, a third of the nlation, are 
in «ille; The Afghans dtberve an 
hono-aUe pnce. It is up M tne United 
States, which profited from die stun- 
ning Imvery of the Afgh^ resist- 



ance, to struggle for it. 

1. Moscow must agree to meet with 
the Afghan resistance. Three countries 

— the U.S., Pakistan, the Soviet Union 

— are determining the fate of a fourth. 
Something like this happened once be- 
fore, in 1938, in Munich. 

2. The U.S. should try to wiggle out 
of its incredible commitment to end 
aid to the resistance when the Rus- 
sians begin to pull out, replacing it 
with a phased cutoff. 

3. The withdrawal agreements 
should remove not just Soviet troops 
but the small army of "experts. ' 

4. The powerful Soviet air and com- 
munication bases must be disman- 
tled, not turned over to Kabul an^ the 
"experts." 

5. Territory along the Soviet-Af- 
ghan frontier that has been annexed 
de facto by Moscow should be re- 
turned. So should the 10,000 Afghan 
children in the Soviet Union. 

6. The secret police should be dis- 
banded. 

7. Afghanistan should be ruled not by 
the Kabul- regime but by an interim 
government selected by a traditional 
council of elders in which Kabul would 
be a participant — along with resist- 
ance politicians and miliury leaders 
and representatives of Afghan clans 
and refugees. The permanent govern- 
ment should be chosen by an election in 
which the Communis^ em nm, after 
the millions of r^agm tvmn. 

This would mean a coimssion by the 
resistance, which loathes the Commu- 
nists and wants them out or dead, pref- 
erably botii. It wouM also mean ti» end 
of total Sovtet domination. 

It wouM be a new, more difficult 
etallenge for Mr. Gorbachev — to MVT 
Aow whether in^ the end he will choose i!±±. 
peace for Afghanistan or is just play- 
ing another card in (he game. □ 
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Afghanistan 
Was Misread 
on All Sides 



ByJOHNLUKACS 

Hi^ory does not repeat itself. But some 
historical conditions do. The possible Sovi- 
et withdrawal from Afghanistan in 1988: 
the American withdrawal from Vietnam in 
1973-75: Is it the samt « «r^. 

dilemma, and failure? 

Yes and no. "A great country can have 
no such thing as a little war," the Duke of 
Wellington said 160 years ago. This is even 
truer today. In our times, wars between 
states, involving professional soldiers, have 
often become wars between entire peoples, 
involving hordes of guemllas (the very 
wwd gtneniila means "little war"). Once 
Uie araiw^ a mtm confront the armed 
appaimm^ « tage pirti^ of a population. 
tl»y f«» new eaamam <rf warfare fw 
which they are nuentai}' mB4 pby^ei^y 
often unequipped. 

The armed forces of a great modem 
power are not powerless. The United States 
could have subdued Indochina— if it had 
chosen to drop nuclear bombs on Hanoi or 
invaded North Vietnam itself. The Soviet 
Union could have subdued Afghanistan— if 
it had poured into it a million soldiers, not 
115,000. In both cases this was impossible 
because of public opinion— which, albeit in 
different ways, exists in the Soviet Union 
as well as in the United States. 

But now for the differences. There was a 
South vmmmm $mmmm accepted 
by the iml»^f M mm ppople. But it 
eventually toM itHMt d( ^ (4len-unq»k- 



en support as those peq)le became aware of 
the American wiliingiwM to negotiate with 
North Vietnam. 

The Afghan government sustained by 
the Soviet Union seems to have very little 
popi^ sun>ort and Moscow has not been 
able to establish any kind oi n^tiation 
wtththefii^tiivoppoBttion. (Wemimalso 
tvmvB^atit that imiag the Vietnam War, 
the Soviets gave significantly few arms to 
the North Vietnamese, whereas the Amer- 
ican support to the Afghan guerrillas has 
become significant and, in cerl||[|i||paiic- 
es, perhaps even decisive. ) 

There is a greater difference. Afghani- 
stan is not Indochina. Asia is a vast 
continent, without any of the relative 
geographic and cultural and racial homo- 
geneity of Europe. The history, the charac- 
ter, the situation of Afghanistan and Viet- 
nam differ far more than, say, those of 
Scotland and Bulgaria. Among other 
things, Vietnam was for many decades part 
of a European colonial empire. E^en in the 
heyday of inqwjrialiam. Afi^ianistan was 
never conquered or subdiaed by a white 
nation. In the 19th Century, the British 
were twice forced to give up their forays 
into Afithanistan, and in 1921, at the peak of 
their power, (and when their Soviet oppo- 
nents in Central Asia were down and out) 
were pushed out again. (It is worth noting 
that in both world wars the govmunent 
and people of Af^israMaa wwe ttrongiy 



Astonishing, in retrospect, has been the 
American reaction of both the Carter and 
Reagan Administrations to the Soviet in- 
vasion of Kabul in 1979. Both overlooked 
the fact that the Soviets had replaced one 
tribal Communist Party leader and his 
group with another (after a bloody fight 
among those tribal chieftains themselves). 
We were also told by our "experts" that the 



Soviet invasion <A Afghanittan, was. of 
eoune, but the first step of their planned 
march to the warm waters of the Persian 
Gulf. It was nothing of the kind. What 
worried the Soviets was the same kind of 
fierce Muslim nationalism that had led to 
our humiliations in Iran; while Iran is many 
thousands of miles from the United States, 
this kind of nationalism could spill over into 
the populations of the Muslim-inhabited 
republics of the Soviet Union itself. 

But those Soviet "experts" who con- 
vinced Leonid Brezhnev to go into Afghan- 
istan were even worse than ours at giving 
advice. The Soviets have done very poorly 
in Afghanistan. They must cut their losses. 

TMs is all to Uie good. Ther^iorc it is in 
Qw interest to furthar, and to wekcnne. the 
Sovi(» withihvwal tnm Afghanistan with- 
out any American intorference. Contrary to 
the position of President Reagan and 
Secretary of State George P. Shultz. all 
American support to the Afghan guerrillas 
ought to stop— that is, completely stop- 
not after but during, and possibly even 
before, the withdrawal of the Russian 
troops. We ought to remember that the 
Afghan resistance to the Soviets and to 
their local satellites had begun well before 
the first American arms shipments got 
there; it is likely to continue, in whatever 
form, after their American supplies stop. 

To call the Afghan guerrillas "freedom 
fighters" is just as abnvd as to call the 
C(Hitras' effort in Nicaragua the loeal 
equivalent of 1776. The Afi^ians are trit»l 
patriots, incarnating a fierce religious na- 
tionalism that may menace the integrity 
and the cohesion of the Soviet Union itself. 
But this should be no great comfort to the 
United States (whose integrity is not 
menaced, and whose interests are, at the 
most, only indirectly threatened by the 
government of Nicaragua. ) 

Moscow would now willingly setUe for 
an Afghanistan that is neither commimist 



From THE ECONOMIST 1/23/88: 



Will second rhoughts, or Pakistani pres- 
sure, get the Afghan leaders to agree to let 
some conununists into the government? 
The alliance chief, Mr Khalis, sounds genu- 
inely unbudgeable. Since he has done some 
fighting himself (the resistance's only politi- 
cal leader to have done so), and has a 16- 
year-old wife, one does not ignore him. 

He was chosen as leader of the seven- 
party alliance last October. Towards the 
end of his 18-month term of office he is sup- 
posed to hold an election for an interim Af- 
ghan government. If the Russians leave be- 
fore the election, the seven leaders will 
chemseives ftxna that government, to over- 
see the transition. An Islamic govenunem 
will be esrabiished in Kabul after an election 
or a lorya jirga (an assembly of elders and 
notables). It sounds vague, but it is all the 
political leaders have managed agree on. 
This disappoints commanders like Mr 
Abdul Haq, who have improved co-opera- 
tion between guerrillas on the ground. 

While ail A^hans are Muslims (eJKept, 
presumably, the communists), no one in Pe- 
shawar will say what an Islamic government 
might be like, except that it will not be like 
Iran's or I^kistan's. The debate about the 
form of a new government is unlikely to 
worry the refugees. They have been well 
looked after m Pakistan, but 80-90% are ex- 
pected CO return'home if they can. 

.Afghans are said to care about three 
things: Islam, tamilv honour and their plot 
of land. This, it is argued, makes a post- 
withdrawal cml war unlikely (although a 
settling of loca*sa>res is inevitabie), because 
most Afghans are said not to care much 
who rules in Kabul, so long as it is not the 
communists. Old wavs are favoured. Mr 
Haq thinks the sort of legal system that pre- 
vailed under the former King Zahir Shah 
will do. But Mr Rabbani, a professor of Is- 
lamic law, has argued that the old law was 
not Islamic enough. 

Diplomats and aid workers agree that 
an Iranian-like fundamentalist regime is im- 
probable. Most Afghans are Sunni Mos- 
lems and do not have the religious hierar- 
chy of Iran's Shias. The Afghans are deeplv 
pious, but not fussy about the forms of reli- 
gion; they find it difficult to take their clergy 
too seriously. Mr Gulbuddin Heckmatvar, 
the hard-line political leader thought most 
likely to try to impose a government on the 
Iranian model, lacks the religious qualifica- 
tions to command wide support. 

Curiously, Mr Cordovez's long and pa- 
tient negotiations have yielded no public 
proposals about a future Afghan govern- 
ment. Even if the Russians and the resis- 
tance agreed on a token communist pres- 
ence m an interim government, there would 
be bitter debate over its size and whether 
the unfortunates chosen as tokens would 
take part as party membere or as individ- 



uals. 



.,-'1. 



nor anti-Soviet. In this respect the Soviet 
policy approximates their experiences with 
some of their other European neighbors: 
security is guaranteed by the existence of 
non- communist, though not anti- Russian, 
governments such as that of Finland. That 
"FinlandizaUon" of neighbor sutes is in the 
interest of both the Soviet Union and of the 
United Sutes. 

But the big problem remains— the Af- 
ghans are not Finns. 

John Lvkac^ last two veorkt are "Out- 
growing Democracy.- A History of the United 
States in the 20th CerUury" (Doubleday, 
1984) and "Historical Conseioutness" 

(Schocken, 1985). 2/i5 
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?:Sl![?t<^hful Eyes of "Khad" in Afghanistan 



"KMAD". the Persian abbrevi- 
ation of "governmental informa- 
tion services" represents a center 
for the entire authority and power 
of the Afghan government in 
keeping close watch on the civil 
war and reinforcing the pillars of 
the Marxist Kabul regime instal- 
led by the Afghanistan. 
"KHAD" is in fact the Kabul 
regime's inteiltgem% and security 
agency. 

In line with Soviet policy and 
on accounr of the growing opposi- 
tion of ihe Muslim people of 
Af^ianistan to the atheist Soviet 
occupiers, the puppet regime in 
Kabul had to establish "KHAD" 
branch offices ttifo«gisii«t #e 
country. 

In 1361 (A.H.)(Mar. 21, 1982- 
Mar. 20, 1983) this espionage net- 
work which can be considered a 
pan of the Soviet intelligence 
agency, the "K.ri.n" bcpnn to 
mushroom, providing viirions 
public and private sectors with 
espionage and security services. 

The said services cover the 
highest government officials, 
rainisirics, military divisions, 
radio and television, universities 
and colleges, schools, commercial 
organizations. proviiMaa) pwer- 
nors, etc. 

Following the occitpatiiyn of 
Afghanistan the Kremlin leaders 
immediately assigned the K.G.B. 
to provide basic services and 
f»ai^s for the Soviet covern- 
meiil to attain its predetermined 
interests and aims in Afghanistan. 
Teaching posts at the Kabul 
police academy were awarded to 
East German security and espion- 
age experts. The officers of 
"KHAD" were sent to Russia, 
Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakta to 
undergo training courses. 

The KHAD investigation office 
has been equipped with Soviet- 
made electronic apparatus and lie 
deteetofi. a special office 
similar to the "third office" of the 
K.G.B. has been formed within 
"KHAD" well-known as the 
'death office. " KHAD's intelli- 
gence offices have been estab- 
lished mostly in the sensitive cen- 
ters of the capital and provinces, 
including universities, public and 
private commercial centers, and 
other offices which can somehow 
be in contact with abroad. 

The total number of individuals 
employed by the said organiza- 
tion is estimated to Iw between 25 
and 30 thousand Only the city of 
Kabul has been divided into 182 
districts by KHAD for easy con- 
trol and pui:suit of the inhabit- 
ants. EiK^ ^irict is watched by a 
network comprising over a hun- 
dred spies. 

In 136<) a special committee 
was founded within "KHAD" to 
deal only with party issues and 
pursM two chief aims: firstly to 
identify and somiihow db away 
with those pany members who 
were against the Soviet presence 

In Afg^tt^uNt; mi tieeMttf . «o 
indoarinate party members on 
the presence of Russian forces 
and attempt to increase solidarity 
among the pro- Soviet party mem- 
bers. It is notable thit the 



*Khalq" wing of the Marxist 
Party of Afghanistan, led by Nur- 
Muhammad Taraki and Hafizul- 
Idi Amin, amd driefly made up of 
army members was against the 
presence of Russian troops in 
Afghanistan. 

"KHAD" reports back to the 
nuHt^m &l the Russian espion- 
age agency, the "K.G.B." which 
has a branch office in Kabul. In 
fact, all reports and functions of 
the "KHAD" are examined by 
the liaison officers of the K.G.B. 
at the Soviet Embassy in Kabul 
and it is these officers who make 
the final decisions. More than 37 
Russian advisers at the Soviet 
Embassy in Kabul keep. in close 
contact with KHAD offices 
throughout the city and are 
informed of their daily activities. 

The KHAD headquarters, 
formerly located inside the prime 
ministry, was recently transferred 
to the "Vazir Akbar Khan" area, 
adjacent to the embvaies of the 
tt-S. aoA Ofhier fo^§» mamks, 
in order to keep dtwc waliNS^ 
them. 

The new headquarters has been 
equipped with modem phone 
laps control the telephone con- 
versations of foreign embassies 
ai^ commerciai representations. 

For external intelligence pur- 
poses the "KHAD" ^ptonage 
organizations has established 
several stations chiefly in the 
towns of Assad Abad, Jalal 
Abad, and Khost bordering 
Pakistan in order to cany out 
espionage activi^ in Pakistan, 
especially within the Afghan 
refugee camps to locate the resi- 
dence of leaders of the Afghan 
guerrillas in Peshawar. 

Besides espionage activities, 
KHAD has embarked a major 
drive to push the Islamic nation of 
Afghanistan toward the Soviet- 
desired tendencies in all fiekls. It 
has held compulsory Marxist 
ideological classes for school and 
university students, political clas- 
ses for the armed forces and Rus- 
sian language classes for party 
members in aO provinces. 

In 1356 (Mar. 21. 1980- Mar. 
20, 1981) a special institute was 
founded for education of the chil- 
dren of Marxist Party members 
killed in war by the Afghan 
Mujahideen in order to brain- 
wash them and send them to 
Russia to undergo long-term 
course. The said institute known 
as the "Homei-and's Planning 
Center" was established by Dr. 
Najibullah, head of the "KHAD" 
espionage service and the present 
chief of the Kabul regime. This 
institute has also played an effec- 
tive role in deceiving young adults 
into joining the army. KHAD has 
attempted to entrap the young 
adults of the Pashto-speaking 
tribes neighboring Pakistan 
whose families have been allured 
by the promises of the Kabul 
regime to send them abnMd, pay 
pensions, etc. 

In order to gain legitimacy for 
its teim over Afghanistan the 
Marxist Party pretends locanyoui 
Islamic deeds. A special commit- 
tee by the name of the "66th 



Office of KHAD" has been 
assigned by the head of "KHAD" 
to fulfill the financial needs of 
mosques and other religious 
centers. 

Also three Soviet advisers 
expert in religious affairs super- 
vise all religious centers and 
buildings. Meanwhile. KHAD is 
in ckise contact with the "High 
Coundl of Afghan Ulema" in 
Kabul. Thn organization hu also 
founded "the Islamic UleoM 
Association" and "the Office (or 
Propagating Islamic Culture" 
under the superintendence of 
Molawi Abdul-Aziz who is a 
mercenary and lackey Afghan 
clergyman. 

Muhammad Ghassem Maftun 
and Brigadier General Muham- 
mad Ayub Mongol were two of 
the heads of the 35 members 
delegation of the Kabul govern- 
ment to the Hajj ceremonies in 
1361 (Mar. 21, 1982- Mar. 20, 
1983) who sought refuge in Pakis- 
tan on their rettim from Mecca. 
They revealed that the Marxist 
regime in Kabul had wanted 20 
members of the "High Qjundl of 
Af^ian Ulema" to issue a sute- 
mem condenuiing the activities of 
the Muslim Afghan Mujahideen, 
support the Soviet-installed 
regime, and gamer people's sup- 
port for the Kabul regime. It is 
interesting to note that a pam- 
phlet containing the statement of 
the so-called ulema and 
"Molawis" was distributed 
throughout the country entitled, 
"the message of truth"! Simul- 
taneously the government- 
controlled mass media launched a 
heavy propaganda campaign and 
several trips and speeches were 
carried out by the leaders of the 
Marxist Pany to justify and sup- 
port "the message of truth" and 
dissuade the MusUsa people of 
Af^tanistan from stniggie and 
Jihad. In a proposal to the "66tfa 
Office of KHAD" the servile 
"ulema" stipulated that the 
prayer leader of every mosque 
should be allured by the govern- 
ment with various ruses. 

As a result, a few were 
deceived. But most of the 
genuine ulema of Afghanistan 
resisted torture, prison, and exile 
but never agroed to fig^t Mam 
under the guise of religion. 

It should be mentioned that out 
of the 4,206 Afghans sent to 
Mecca in 1361, hundreds had 
been assigned by "KHAD" to 
gather infonnatkm for the secret 
police of Afglhanistan and also 
a number of the officers of this 
organizadon had been ordered to 
carry out propaganda in Arabia in 
favor of the. puppet Marxist 
regime. 

Also in 1364 (Mar. 21, 1985- 
Mar. 20, 1986), out of the total 
3,000 people sent to Saudi Arabia 
for Hajj ceremonies, two thirds 
were KHAD agents. 

Special attention is paid by the 
KHAD organization, especially 
by the K.G.B. experts supervis- 
ing it to the religious minorities in 
Afghanistan, particularly the 
Sikhs and Hindus living in Kabul 
and other provincial centers. The 



Sikhs and Hindus are encouraged 
by various means to act as intelli- 
gence agents of "KHAD". join 
the armed forces, or become 
members of the ruling pany. 
Many of those who have suc- 
ceeded in proving their commit- 
ment to the ruling party have 
been sent to Russia to leam the 
Russian language. 

The chief duties of the 
"lOfiAD" imeiligeiwe agents are 
to control the members of the 
ruling party, esublish order and 
discipline in the army, investigate 
the prisoners, and annihilate the 
enemies of the regime. Abo one 
of KHAD's other inqxwtant tasks 
is to infiltrate the struggling 
Afghan guerrilla organizations, 
refugee camps, and the opponent 
parties in Iran and Pakistan. 

They also cany out e^ionage 
ai»i sabotage within the ethnic 
groups living near the Pakistan- 
Afghan border. The wave of vio- 
lence and explosions in Peshawar 
in 1361 was the direa and iiulirea 
result of the infiltrative work of 
these espionage and sabotage 
teams. KHAD also tries to bribe 
and win over the polidcal oppo- 
nents of Gen. Zia ul-Haq from 
the Pathan and Baluch' ethinc 
groups working ia the army and 
other parts of Pakistan in order to 
compel them to assume a hostile 
and pessimistic attittide toward 
the Afgtan rdugees. 

Howei^, as many political 
observm bdieve, despite suffer- 
ing heavy expenses in forming a 
border militia of kxal forces and 
taking advantage of racial differe- 
nces, the Maixist regime in Kabul 
has not had mudi success in gain- 
ing access to its oommmiist ends. 

Any native resident who helps 
the Kabul regime advance its 
ends is evaluated and awarded < 
even more than a university pro- 
fessor. 

In many parts of Afghanistan' 
the Marxist regime's "divide vid 
rule" policy ' has not been suc- 
cessful. Many of the delegations 
sent by the regime to sow discord 
among the people have been 
rejeaed by the chiefs of tribes. 
Besides the resoluteness of the 
chiefs, anothCT re»on for this 
failure lies in the basic discords 
between the "Khalq" and "Par- 
cham" wings within ttvci nding 
"Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan." 

KHAD attempts to arouse 
ethnic and racial hostilities uid 
rivalry among the varioia groups 
of Afghans. 

The political and administra- 
tive reforms diat were effeaed by 
Stalin to prevent the uprising of 
the central Asian Muslims of 
Russia are being followed by the 
Marxist Kabul regime in the 
northern regions of Afghanistan. 
The government has given each 
ethnic group certain priorities and 
relative autonomy, thereby 
instigating a power struggle 
amongst them. 

However, the struggles of the 
brave Muslims of Afghanistan 
have never let the Marxist regime 
in Kabul realize its aims. Today, 
not onlv have the local agents of 



KHAD failed to foil the Muslim 
Afghan Mujahideen operations, 
but increasing raids, by Mujahi* 
deen against govenuaent instaihh 
dons, offices, and transportation 
lines have caused ntmienMis prob- 
lems for the illegal government, 
If the Mandst regime has made 
futile attempts to take advantage 
of ethnic differences to infiltrate 
the ranks of the Mujahideen, the 
resistant Muslim forces of 
Afghanistan have also tried to 
penetrate the immmott (^viaons 
of the KHAD organization by 
means of various tactics. 

The subtle intelligence work by 
the Muslim Afghan Mujahideen 
has penetrated many of the key 
offices of the Maixist regime in 
Kabul. They have even managed 
to receive a great deal of money 
end arms from the government 
for the Mujahideen. Therefore, 
the enemies of an independent 
Afghanistan should await yet 
heavier blows from the i^a^m 
people of this country. 
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SEMINAR 



TEHRAN (IRNA) — A one- 
day seminar on the Islaur,- 
Revolution in Afghanistan, was 
held here on Dec. 26 on the ev 
of the 9th anniversary of the 
Soviet occupation of Afghanis- 
tan. The seminar reviewed the 
stru^es (rf Afj^ian Mujahi^teen 
as well as ways to achieve the 
final victory. 

In the seminar, attended by 
representatives of Afghan opposi- 
tion groups and freedom move- 
ments ajound the world, speakers 
outlined Afghan Muslims' strug- 
gles against the occupiers, stres- 
sing that the Mujahideen will con- 
tinue their struggle until they 
attain their Islamic goals. 

Spokesman for the Qjuncil of 
the Islamic Revolution in 
Afghanistan Mohaqqeq Afshari, 
told the seminar that the Soviet 
Union is unable to strip Afghan 
Muslim people of their faith in 
Islam throu^ armed or politi@it 
ploys. 
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A ten-year sentence is 




MOSCOW — The French ambas- 
sador in Kabul is taking steps to 
dbtain the expulsion from Afghani- 
^an of Alain Guillo, the French 
journalist and photographer who' 
was sentenced to ten years' impris- 
onment on January 4 by a special 
Afghan rewlutionary court for 
"subversive activities and espio- 
nage on behalf of Western powers". 

&piomatic sources said contacts 
with the Afghan authorities had 
not been broken off and the court's 
'itedsion to hand down a ten-year 
term, which is shorter than the 18- 
year sentence passed on the 
French television journalist 
Jacques Abouchar in 1984, could 
be interpreted as an encouraging 
sign for future developments. No 
appeal is possible against the 
%ntence, but GuiHo could submit 
a request for pardon to Afghan 
President NajibuUah. This is pre- 
dsefy what the French representa- 
tives in Kabul immediately did. 

Christian Lambert, the French 
charge d'affa&^^^^l^l^i, who 
was allowed to see the accused 
only once — on December 22 — 
was informed towards midday 
(local time) on January 4 that the 



By Sylvie Kaufmann 

embassy would be authorised to 
send an observer to the heeiring. 
An adviser, Roland Petit, accompa- 
nied by an interpreter, was led to 
the revolutionary court by a 
"guide". But it was only at 6:40 pm 
that they and seven or eight 
journalists from the USSR and 
the socialist countries were ad- 
mitted into the room where the 
case was tried to hear the verdict. 
At the end of the hearing, Petit 
was able to have a few words with 
Guillo, who appeared to hira to he 
"in good and vigorous form". 

Guillo, according to the diplo- 
mats, was able to explain himself 
at length during the hearing. 
Soviet television moreover showed 
footage on the trial in its main 
evening newscast. The photo- 
grapher looked calm. He was 
wearing a light pullover, and was 
seen talking from the dock, but his 
words could not be heard. The 
Soviet correspondent also inter- 
viewed a "distinguished Afghan 
legal expert" who gave assurances 
that the hearing took place in 
"conformity with international 
law". 

. accused was assigned a 



court-appointed Afghan lawyer to 
defend him, together with an 
interpreter. Guillo's paraphemidia 
for "spying" was also displayed on 
television: according to the charge, 
when he was arrested on Septem- 
ber 12 near the Soviet border in 
northern Afghanistan, Guillo had 
26 topographic maps, a notebook 
containing detailed information of 
a military character, photos and 
videocassettes, whose contents 
were of "military interest". 
Guillo's guide and interpreter who 
testified against him were both 
condemned to 16 years' in jail for 
treason. 

While the trial was getting 
under way, Kabul took on the 
appearance of a fortified town with 
tanks and helicopters deployed in 
anticipation of the arrival of Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze at 3 pm — the visit 
had been treated with the greatest 
discretion in the Soviet press. A 
Western diplomat said that half an 
hour bef<»re his arrival there was 
an explosion which sent up a 
column of smoke over the capital. 
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Afghan Rehigees Can 
And All Educational 
FadUties 

ZAHEDAN. Sistan- 
Baluchestan Province., Jan. 1 
(IRNA) — AU Afghan refugees 
having valid identity cards from 
the Interior Ministi7 can avail 
educational facilities at Iranian 
schools or take the annual univer- 
sity entrance examination. 

Interior Ministry director- 
general for expatriates and 
refugees, brother Bashir said Qtat 
fifty Afghan refugees were admit- 
ted to Iranian universities and 
colleges after they passed univer- 
sity entrance examination held 
early this summer. 

At present, Bashir said. 2.5 
million Af^an refugees are living 
rn the Islamic Republic, out of 
whom 50,000 have been taught to 
read and write by ttw Literacy 
Movement classes. 
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Moscow's goodwijl 
crucial for Kabul 



KABUL: Afghanistan 
will remain heavily depen- 
dent on Soviet aid and 
trade even after the with- 
drawal of Soviet armed 
forces but has no intention 
of being an economic, colo- 
ny of Moscow, Afghan 
Commerce Minister Mo- 
hammad Khan Jalalar 
said. 

In an interview in the Af- 
ghan capital, he painted a 



picture of a small country far 
from world markets, its econ- 
omy ravaged by nine years of 
war which would leave it 
more than ever dependent on 
the goodwill of its big ncjrth- 
em neighbour. 

"Even before the war we 
were running a big trade gap. 
Now we are in an even worse 
position - we have a very 
negativriJfcture," said Mr 
Jalalar, speaking at his heavi- 
ly-guarded ministry in the 
Karte ciiaew»oiNillM^ 



Kabul. 

The minister, a fluent En- 
glish speaker who has held 
iNcnior government posts 
since before the 1978 left- 
wing revolution, was reluc- 
tant to give exact figures but 
agreed that the excess of im- 
ports over export was now 
greater than the 30.5 per cent 
recorded two years ago. 

The budget deficit last 
year was around 32 per cent 
and inflation was running 
above 20 per cent. 

The trade and budget 
shortfalls were filled partly 
"by eating a little each year 
from our limited reserves' 



"In the past, the contribu- 
tion of international agencies 
like the International Mone- 
tary Fund was very substan- 
tial but in the last 10 years 
I (since the 1978 revolution) 
I they have kept themselves 
out." 

' On the other hand, the 
' minister said: "My personal 
experience is that when we 
have had problems with re- 
paying our debts, the Soviet 
Union has rescheduled them 
- we have precedents for this 
from many years back." 

Most Soviet loans were 
now in the form of conces- 
sionary long-term credits, he 
said. The country had rela- 
tively low pre-revolutionary 



but mainly with credits from 1 debts owed to the West, 
the Soviet Union, Mr Jalalar I «iinly with 30 to ^yetr 
said. 
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terms. But even servicing 
these was a big burden. 

President NajibuUah last 
week said the war had cost 
Afghanistan 50 billion 
af^nis (HK$7.S billion at 
the official rate). 

Mr Jalalar said that this 
was in terms of damage to 
fixed assets in a country 
whose gross domestic prod- 
uct last year was only US$3.5 
billion (HK$27.3 billion). 
The cost of the war itself was 
far higher, he said, confirm- 
ing, without giving figures, 
that most of this was borne 
by the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union ac- 
counted for 55 to 60 per cent 
of Afghanistan's two-way 
trade, other communist 
countries 10 per cent, Japan 
10 per cent and Southeast 
Asia and the West each five 
to 10 per cent. 

"We are landlocked, far 
from the big maricets in Eu- 
rope, America and Asia. Our 
other neighbours are devel- 
oping countries like our- 
selves," Mr Jalalar said. 

"I would not use the term 
'economic colony', but our 
northern neighbour is very 
important to us," he said. 
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The Pakistan Times 

GeopoKtics of Afghanistan: Soviet pullout promise 
Changed perspective 



worries Afghan ComimHUits 



OtUlttrately publicised in 
Plidstaa by tiie publicists of Aytib 
nginie back in the sixties, tbis 
term 'geopolitics' does not really 
amm ouich more than politics as 
sudt Then simply isn't any noo- 
geopolitics. ^ < - 

its latest phase, now 
approaching its end, this geo- 
poutici centered largely round Use 
supposedly eternal, almost 
caatial conflict rending asunder 
Oie Greeo-Christian dviliaatiao ol 
poat-ftntiMHUice Eiffope. Tte two 
idafiofiif iamkmi, boUi earthy 
mi«4«fttilv. wwe coDceraed with 
ttilfilinof lifem ptaaet. not 
the ttte twyund it 
Pushed' to ttie point of' a 
demrigbt threat <rf total midear 
Mmction of the planet itself . this 
^affiet caught Afghanistan in an 
iaaiianiUe vice seven years bacli 
Soviet troops physically 
sated ^ neighbour of Pakistan 
in tbeir awkward dutches. 
AihnittwBya muadveitture, this 
•seisure ym regarded ail thnugh 
ttew seven years as a Soviet 
Vtetnam, <»■ the proto-type of the 
American misadventure in South 
Vietnam back in the sixties. Some 
stiU think of it in the same vein in 
the same phraseology. 

In his comments on the seventh 
anniversary of occupation. Sir 
GeoOrey Howe of Britain spoke of 
the Soviet desire to vacate 
Af^umistan in terms which smack 
of disbelief. Acknowledging that 
the Soviets had been insistently 
mvdaiming their loss of interest 
m Afghanistan, Sir Geoffrey 
pointed out that they had failed to 
follow up these statements with 
any 'concrete step'. He was surely 
T^if'wg for many others than 
himself or his government. 

Apart from others, tne Bntisti 
F(reign Secretary was speaking 
for at least some factions of the 
'Mujafaedeen' in Afghanistan who 
no longer make any bones about 
their bases in Pakistan. Pakistan's 
own position is slightly different. 
Indeed, high-placed official 
spokesmen of the country voiced 
their readiness to believe in Soviet 
protestatioos of good intentions 
even in the pre-Gorbachev era. 
Objective factors always pointed 
to an eventual Soviet withdrawal 
from the rugged, inhospitable 
terrain they had blundered into. 

Once the objectivity of this 
situation or juxtaposition of 
political factors is recognised, 
statements like those of Sir 
Geoffrey Howe do not really serve 
any good purpose. They also fall 
short (rf what may be termed as 
the 'bad purpose' they might have 
served m the past in that the 
purpose itself is now ruled out of 
ordo* by the latest developments 
faa ti|e 'pf^tics' of the worid as 
* 'wtiis. Of cotvse, the same 
purpose - namely, encourage- 
ment and abetment of the 
Ummui -pintMoBigt igi qw «!- 
itMai mOM '-'^iMic « good 
pivpese as long » it held «Mid at 
all. 

As to wta^her this purpose does 
reafly hdd or hokl good now is' just 
the moot point of the present 
controversy — to the extent that 
there is a controversy. WhUe on 
this point, it would be as well to 
bear in mind Uiat there was 
controversy — <w sort of — even 
over Soviet intentions in retard to 
nuclear missiles about which a 
partial, initial agreement was 
after all signed at the Washington 
summit early this naonth. 



NASm HYDER 

While this is relevant to the 
whole issue of Afghanistan in other 
ways than as an analogy, the 
starting point of the argument now 
has to be the fact, and a dear 
recognition thereof, that the 
agreement was sidled in abundant 
good faith testified by both 
President Reagan and Prime 
Minister Thatcher, Sir Geoffrey 
Howe's principal. The doubts 
about motives aiid intentions were 
iheaa deared up and/or had to be 
discarded. 

If this does not suffice to 
establish M. Gorbachev's and the 
Sovt(rt Union's credeittials and to 
cut douUs on Om validity the 
doubters' own intentions all round, 
then the effort expewM on the 
INF ^reonent may b« deemed at 
least partly, implkitly, wasted. 
Doubting the other side's motives 
is not the best part of dipiMnacy in 
the present sta«i o{ tbm wmd's 
oolitical devdoHDeBt. 

The primary significanoe o( this 
stage (which is still a transitory 
stage) rests in the realisation that 
the notion of an et«mal. abysmal 
conflict in human relations as the 
end-all and be-all of political 
calculations is basically false and 
has to be replaced by faith — good 
faith, trust and honest dealing and 
fairplay. The realisatioo is of 
course still raw; it is barely 
beginning to dawn. But that is 
precisely why it needs to be 
nurtured and garnished, not 
eclipsed and hamstrung and 
confind to one single segment of 
political relations. It has to be 
allowed more and more space and 
fresh air to enable it to grow and 
blossom. 

Restrictive diplomacy which , 
keeps on feeding and nursing itself 
on doubts and misgivings 
borrowed from the past serves tlie 
reverse of the purpose enjoined by 
the very objective conditions ot the 
present whose ills it is required to 
heal. Pakistan on its part ronains 
conunitted to a politi*^ sotaitian of 
Afghanistan that will ensure the 
objectives setforth in the U.N. 
resolution of 1981 which became 
the starting point of the Geneva 
process and has kept it going all 
these six or seven years. 

For all of the past three yean, 
Pakistan's spokesman at Geneva 
have maintained that it was not a 
question of motives and inten- 
tions; that she was prepared to 
take the Soviet Union on its word 
tliat they were willing to withdraw 
their forces from Afghanistan. 
But, says Pakistan, there are real, 
genuine difficulties on the way and 
these have to be tackled on their 
own merits. That is why a solution 
has to be wraiced out in great 
detail, with utmost care and 
precision. The i»ocess has to be 
long and arduous and painstaking. 

It is time that the ml meaning 
and purport ot this positioa is: 
t^iao in and tataa to hMTt by all 
thine concerned in thei 

negotiatiaaB. The Mujalwdeen are ! 
not directly involved or concerned I 
in the talks as such. But they are 1 
the main party to be affected by j 
the outcome (rf the negotiatioai. | 
Lately, they have tended to assert i 
themselves more and more on the ' 
wrong side of the negotiations. 
Tliey often go so far as to msertl 
that they are not interested in the i 
negotiations at all; that they woukli 
much rather win their point on the 
battlefidd and force tne AsMsiaa , 
invaders os^0i$gm6fkm0tW$i' 



Brave as this may sound <» lis 
. face value, this sort of stand is of 
little hdp to th« Geneva pncen to 
which Pakistan stanoi firmly 
committed. Owing as much as 
they do to this country, the 
Mujaheddcui might have been 
esqweted to show greater regard to 
its susceptibilitieB and conunit- 
ments. Tbey have not done sa The. 
time nuy not be far when the 
sheer invidiousness d this position' 
may bepome toouparentand too 
^»»j f'ff'1ft iniiffiiitart. 

Pakistan is a regular, respected' 
member of the international 
community and has to take its 
obligations to this community 
more seriously than Mujahedean 
may realise or deem fit to 
acknowledge. On the other hand, 
Pakistan's sympathy for their 
cause is dearly cooditiaoed by the 
sctf-aame obiigatiaas clearly spelt 
out the several, relevant U.N. 
naolutloos repei^ year after 
year. Pakistan must not be 
expected to transgress the terms 
at these resohitinns in any event 
Any cogdSet. or contradictioB 
between tfaain torais and 
expectatiaai eiwrislMd by tbe 
Mujahedflca could confront 
PaUttaa with a difBcott. awkward 
ehoiea. 

This is where tba ehaagedl 
context of the taOn issoa ofj 
Afghanistan coibm to the 
forefront: The issue aroM in a 
milieu dominated by tiie on-going 
rivalry between the simer-powen. 
Tbm roie at the Mujanedeen was 
also conceived and cast in its 
known nuwid in the same context 
or milieu. The most mliept feature 
of the change that has taken place 
in Ute geopolities of this region as 
well as of the rest of the world is 
that the super powers are no 
longer in a mood to continue this 
rivalry. It is proving much too 
costly, far less productive for both. 

This is what the Washington 
summit signifies above all dse. To 
gauge the correct measure of this 
significance, one has to see it 
silhoutted against the mariwt 
crash and the economic recession 
which had dominated the 
headlines in the world's Press for 
nearly two montlis ahead of the 
summit. The fact of tlw matter 
was that the wlwle world was 
running out ot its pockets and 
could no longer afford the cost of 
the supCT-power rivalry. Once this 
is grasped, the fact that there was 
DO agreement in the meeting on 
the specific question of 
Afghanistan sUs to its eorreet 
proportions. 

Agreement or no agreement the 
need for a diange in tlie rival 
approaches to this question was 
sorely there and it was recognised 
when the leaders of the two sides 
opted to take up the matter in 
person. That makes all the 
difference. The change in mood is 
unmistakable. Geo-political 
quesitons like Afghanistan are now 
to be considered not as the focal 
points of continuing antogonism 
out as starting points of a new 
approach based on eventual 
agreement and cooperation. 
Whoever stands in the way of this 
new approach will be running 
against the current of history and 
the t^KNMn <rf time. 
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Although the withdrawal of 
Sowtet troops does not appear so 
UUBiaeat Soviet leader Gor- 
badwv's proaiiae at the Washing- 
ton stimmit to complete 
wtthdrawal of Soviet troops over a 
12 month pniod has sent shock 
wvm through ti» Afghan Coai- 
mifflists ^te. 

Hie At^aaa Cmununists are 
greatly worrtod over what will be- 
come of them if Moscow does wiOi- 
draw its tnM^s. Westmi Press 
reports said. 

"When we leave" a Soviet jour- 
nalist tdd a fweign rromter in 
Kabul in December, "Thousands 
of people are going to want to 
come with us. " The thousands he 
was talking about are the estimat- 
ed 200,000 members of the People's 
Democratic Party of Afghanistan 
(PDP) and their families. 

Afghan Communists are already 
taking one of two steps to ensure 
their survival after the Russians 
do leave. While many Afghan fa- 
milies are angry over the Govern- 
ment's decision to send their 
children to the USSR for study, the 
party memtms, however, are glad 
that their sons and daughters are 
among the 25.000 Afghan youth in 
Russia. For them it means fewer 
people to worry about evacuation. 
Competition to send teenagers to 
the USSR for such safe study has 
recently become very stiff anumg 
the party class, as bureaoerats 
and Army officers have mabed to 
enrofl their children in Russian- 
language classes in Kabul. 

Russian language classes and 
Soviet political and historical 
studies are now compulsory in the 
elite Kabul second^ sdMioto, 
wtiere French and Geraum once 
were the desired language. 

While Afghan party leaders plan 
the best way to go north in the 
wake of a Soviet pullout, party 
suppmrters who plan an exit in a 
different direction then the USSR, 
however, are trying to distance 
themselves from the Russians. 
•Many are liquidating their stock- 
piles of roubles in favour of other 
currencies, despite the unfavoura- 
ble rates being offered in the ba- 
zar. The Russian currency, once 
worth nearly 0.80 U.S. dollar each 
on the Kabul market, is now worth 
only i/5th as such, becaine of the 
flood of roubles being traded and 
the reluctance of money changers 
to be stuck with what could be- 
come not only a worthless, but a 
dangerious osrency. 

Some Al^hans are trying to walk 
a thin line between the competing 
sides and would like to pOTtray 
themselves as nationalists rather 
than Marxists. Thus the pressure 
to drop the Red Star from the Af- 
ghan regime's coat of arms and 
seal and to rename the country the 
Jtepublic of Afglianistan, rather 
than the blatantly Marxist 
Democratic Republic of Af- 
ghanistan. The latest in that ser- 
ies of changes is the now officially 
■■ianctiooed sufasdtution of the word 
"brother", for "comrade," in oral 
and written salutations and 
repor^. Thb sort of window dress- 
ing, however, carries little w«ght 
with the Mujahxleen. 

Ridiculously enough Kabul re- 
gime leader Najib is trying to 
calm the fears of his fellow Com- 
munists in Kabul in December by 
telling them that it dees not mat- 
ter if the Soviet Army witMrs • - 
from Afghanistan, as those troopk 
are not involved in the Cighti^ 
anyway. 

Najib told reporters in Kabul 



build roads, protect airports and 
"sometimes' guard areas of the 
major dties. Najib added that the 
115,000 troops that Kabul ac- 
knowledges are in Afghanistan 
conduct oiUy "oeaecabte ae- 
tivitics". 

N ajb a n d the othe r towfliasrs. 
are ty&ig to omvtece ttw rest of tfas 
Communists, or even the rest of 
the military, to stand with them. 
As a result Na^ hss been playing 
up the sisa and role of the Af tfian 
military and has been playing 
down their reliance on the 
Russians. 

A party official assigned to 
guide fordgn journalists on a tour 
of major cities in December, for 
example, refused to admit tliere 
were Soviets around. On a trip to 
Herat, for example, be told his 
group that there were "no Russi- 
ans in Herat". When they had to 
pull off Uie road to let a convoy of ' 
neariy 200 Soviet Army troc-Ts. 
many packed with Soviet soliers, 
pass, the official, Mr. Sayed Ab- 
(hiilah, co^inued to deny tint 
tibwe were Soviets in the area. He 
said that the Soviets and the Af- 
ghMS wore amiJar unifwms. and 
that many of ttie Uond young mm 
were actually Afghans. 

A Soviet offidai at To-puidhi 
repeated Qie charade for the viat- 
ing journalists. He said Qusr had 
been peace in the town for over 
two years. While he talked, a lot of 
gunfire was suddenly heard. Tlie 
official. Mr. Levi Maximov ex- 
plained that it was only the tocal 
people "celebrating the revohi- 
tion" . When the sound of heavy ar- 
tillery was added to the 
"celebration" noises, the official 
tried to ratplain that it was just 
"one Afghan Army post telling 
another that it is alert" and that 
artillery was often used as a '*farm 
of communication."— PPI. 
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Mujahids reject 
transitional 
Govt, plan 

The Mujahideen have rejected 
the idea of including pro- 
communist elements in the future 
Afghan transitional government, 
reports VOG. 

The radio said that the Chair- 
man of the seven-party alliance, 
Maulvi Khaiis, has said there 
could be no coalition government 
in Afgtianistan. 

VOG said the Mujahideen say 
Uiat it was their sole right to form 
a government in Afghanistan 

The Soviet led Kabul regime 
leader Najibullah has expressed 
his readiness to form a coalition 
government on the basis of nation- 
al reconciliation. 

In an interview with "The 
Washington Post, he said the prin- 
ciple of forming a coaUtion govern- 
ment is based on the broad 
participation in govehng the coun- 
try by ail political forces of socie- 
ty, Much has been offered to the 
opposition, he said, and added: 
"We are ready to conduct Ulks 
with it on ail questions. We want 
to solve all probtotis tte-ou^ a di- 
alogue" 
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Kabul varsity professo^ 
tells his woeful tale 



^\fghan tragedy 

NINA BA,CHKATOV & JOHN MADELEY 



From Our Peshawar Bureau 

JAN. 12: A saiior professOT of 
Kabul University, who spent Hve 
years in jail, has left Afghanistan 
and crossed over the Border to 
take shelter in Pakistan aloogwith 
his family. 

Dr. M. Hasan Kakar, 56, until re- 
cently Professor of Modem Af- 
ghan Hist(H7 at Kabul University, 
has been one of the stauncfaest op- 
ponents of Soviet invasion of Af- 
tfMMiistan. 

He was arrested by the Kabul 
riptnie in April 1982 along with 
flwHr professors. After a show tri- 
al hi was sentenced to«^ jnus 
« ttpnsonment. 

WbUe he had spent nine months 
ki iaolated coofmement in the cells 
of tlw Kfaad headquarters in Kabul 
city he was shifted to Pul-i- 
Char^ jail. Imnediately after 
his arreat. Prof. Kakar was 
dKland as a {visoner of con- 
sdeace by all hunan rights agen- 
^es inelucfiog Amnesty 
latemational. Prof. Dr. Ar- 
auusra, sptdal U.N. representa- 
tive on Hainan Rights in 
Af diamstan, also put pressure on 
Kabul regim and Soviet leado-- 
^ for Us ia^MMiiate release. As 
a result of aattenal tai iitterna- 
UmH fttnm m the KaM n- 
1^ w«i fimd ui Ifordi last 
year. However, he reached 
Pe^war a few days back. 

Addressing a Press cnfiBnaee 
ti^ evening. Dr. Kalao* nid^t 
the academic freedcmi had been 
shattered in Afghanistan. 

After release. Dr. Kakar was al- 
lowed to resume his duty in the 
Departmeitt of Hstory to whkh he 
was head. He resumed his duty but 
later said goodbye to the ampm. 

He said that on release he feund 
that the aomber of teadwrs aad 
studrats bad connderaMy gooe 
down. 

"It was a university for name 
and there was no academic free- 
dom. It was really tragic". "Boys 
have fled. Many students were put 
in jails and many se^ to msiy". 
Dr. Kakar said. 

He tMaoMtiflaer that hetad 



' written two books in Pashto on Af- 
ghans in the spring of 1987 in a 
state of war with RiMia, aodalus- 
tory of second RepobKc of Af- 
ghanistan. 

Similarly, he intends to write 
another book to be entitled five 
years in the iRMSSiairiaed priwiB to 
Kabul. 

Dr. Kakar said that prisoners in 
Afghanistan pass through two 
stages. In Uie first stMe inhuman 

kinds of punishmwWs are inflicted 
on prisMim during superviadon 
period. lo the second stage, 
prisoners are idiiited to Ptde 
CtaariEhi JaU to pus the tarms itf 
tnnlsfliBiMitt. 

Tears wCTe died in his eyes is 
be told the newsmen that bwi the 
men and wrnien were s«ibi«^ed to 
inhuman and untold phy«cal tol*- 
tures in jail. In this coiBiectmn Ue 
referred to a prisoner whose body 
was injected with solution of salt. 

Dr. Kakar quoted that particular 
prisoner as having said that for 24 
hours he felt as if he was in Ore. 

He told another questioner that 
he was in jail for IS months 
without trial and was ^etta ef 
mental torture. ~ 

Asked about his future', he said : 
"If I could be of any service to 
r wB s tance movement at intdleetu- 
al level I will not lag b^nd. 

He said that he was charged 
with being pro-West. anti-Soviet, 
mgia^ed in overttrowio^ Kabul 
government, member of Afghan 
MiUat and Social Denuxratic 
Party, founder mmnber of «mari- 
eipatien group (Gbt^-ROiai/, 
Editor of clandastiBe anti-statt 
journal 'Daniab'. involved ia indt- 
mg teadiers and stadents for 
bi^cotts. 

The Press eonfoence was at- 
tended by a large mimbar of 
Pakistani. Afghan and Western 
journalists. 

I^. Kakar's son and a daughter 
were also present. The Press con- 
ference was arranged by Writers 
Union of Free Afghanistan. 



The Pakistan Times. 



January 13, 1988. 

See article on p 

Mujahideen's attacks successful 



MOSCOW: Eight years 
after the entry of Soviet 
forces into Kabul, the Soviet 
Unkm is stUi torn between 
two versions of the Afgliaa 
war. For reasons of intw- 
nationai prestige, aad 
because, since the arrival in 
power of Mikhail Gorbachev, 
the Soviet leader has consis- 
tently sought a settlement of 
the Afghanistan problem, 
Moscow has been increasing- 
iy putting forward the 
picture of a war aaioag 
Afghans. 

But for social reasons and 
motives of intemai politics, it has 
been simuluneously obliged to say 
more and more about the lives 
land deaths) and the possible 
return of its soldiers. It is a paradox 
which is increasin^y ref1«:ted by 
the Soviet media in popular 
preoccupations. 

The wish to "'Afghanise" the 
war was illustrated by the 
telecasting last month of a film 
showing Afghan forces, and only 
Afghan forces, confronting thi 
dushman lor "brigands"^ as the 
Soviet media call the Mujahideen. 

There has been a measurable 
change of tone and direction, with 
more and more newspaper reports 
leaving the Soviet forces in the 
background, and ' focusing 
attention on Afghan intemai 
politics, presenting the war as a 
national struggle about wtw shall 
govern the country. This 
" Afghanisation" of the war is also 
evidence of the- capacity for 
"understanding" of which the 
Soviets are H Bver t faeie i always 
willing to give/^roof, as evidenced 
by the successive overtures of 
President Najibullah to the 
guerillas, with an obvious gnen 
light from Moscow. 

However, it is also necessary to 
pay attention to the home front, 
ahd particularly the millions of 
Russians who have been affected 
by eight years of war — as soldiers, 
relatives or friends._And thttnare 
the war becomes a purely Afghan 
affair, the more individual 
Russians aik themselves why their 
7oungmn aie siffl gwig.^ei«. 
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Although the Western media 
have depicted the war as Moscow's 
"Vietnam", the impact of the war 
on public opinion is nothing like 
America's first "television ww". 
Yet, impact there is — and more 
and more often it takes the form 
of the foUowing view offered three 
months ago by a youngman of 24: 
"We give our lives, and spend 
enormous sums of money which 
we need ourselves. I would 
understand it, if we were going 
there to help people defend ideas 
or an ideal. But not to support one 
lot of feudal lords against another. 
If they want to live in the .Middle 
Ages, veil their women, and have 
their children taught by mullahs, 
it's their business. And if it's a 
question of frontiers, what 
difference wouW it make in a real 
war if the Amerians were to install 
a few more rockets in 
Afghanistan?" (It tnay sound a bit 

trite, but there are quite a few 
ofTicials who have come to not 

very different conclusions!. 

This depiction of the human 
factor pushes the authorities in the 
direction of "^vietising" the war 
just at the moment when, 
internationally, they want to make 
the Soviet role seem small. For 
therewe the mounting numbers of 
dead and wounded, whom, for 
some years now, the public his 
refused to let be forgotten. 

There are abo strong feelings on 
the Dart of veterans who want to 
be rcGOgnised. and who have 
sponuneousiy formed groups to 
hieip the families of the dead and 
disabled. scolding those 
bureaucrats who are slow to 
attend to these new social needs. 

After first keeping a shameful 
silence, the authorities have made 
a remarkable U-tum. The veterans 
now have a place in work 
collectives, enjoy the facilities of 
universities. and form 
"internationalist clubs" whose 
members have taken over from the 
veterans of World War ifthe dutv 
of furnishing youth with an 
'education in patriotism". 

In a country where words such 
importance, they have established 
that what matters is not 
reonmiiiK feats (tf arrtis hiir 



The Mujahideen have launched 
more successful attacks in Herat 
province of Afghanistan causing 
heavy casualties on the joint 
Soviet-Kabul troops. 

According to Voice of Islamic 
Republic of Afghanistan (VIRA), 
the Mujahideen in lllias Karez 
area set on fire a post of the Soviet 
troops and destroyed-one military 
vehicle and a tank. Thirty-three 
Soviet-Kabul troops were also 
killed by 1^ Jl^i^lMait^^ 
attack. 

Similariy. as a result of the mine 
blasts in Khoi Dastan area of Her- 
at province recently one jeep and 
one military truck were destroyed 
and »x Kabul r^iine ttw^ «we 
killed, including a miBtia <^cer. 

The radio, quoting a com- 
mander of the Mujahideen. said 
that tt» Mujahideen of Balkh and 
othCT lUMthem provinces of Af- 
ghanistan are in a strong position. 
They have liberated 70 per cent of 
Balkh province firom the Soviet- 
Kabul troops. 

The commander said the morale 
of the Soviet-Kabul troops in the 
province was very low. He said the 
.Mujahideen arc firmly deter- 
mined to continue the Jehad till the 
complete independence of Af- 
ghaiUstan and establishment of an 
Lslamic government. 



According to Kaclio reneran, the 
Mujahideen in an organised attack 
on the Soviet-Kabul troops des- 
troyed the building of the customs 
office in Islam Qala last week 
through a missile attack in another 
operation, the Mujahideen des- 
troyed two tanks of Soviet-KatMil 
troops and some security check- 
posts and killed 14 enemy soldiers 
in Ghazni province. 

'V^et in another offensive the 
Mujahideen killed 28 Soviet-Kabul 
troops and injured 17 others. 

VIRA said according to 
reports from Khost the Muja- 
hideen have consolidated their po- 
sitions in the nearby mountains 
from where they are subjecting 
Khost city of rocket firing. 

According to another report, the 
Mujahideen in a series of success- 
ful operations have captured a 
base of Soviet-Kabul troops in 
Panjsher valley recently. During 
the operations 140 Soviet-Kai)ui 
troops were killed and 149 were 
made captive. 

Radio Teheran in its report said 

the .Mujahideen have shot down 14 
fighter planes of the Soviet-Kabul 
troops and captured three pilots in 
the recent fighting around Khost 
gamson city. 

Jn aaoOtet offm^ ia Herat 
a..d Ma^m»^mmUlimtll»e Muja- 

IS) 



hi«fcen are reported to have aes- 
troyed five tanks and a helicopter 
besides killing 30 soldiers and cap- 
turing a number of others. They 
also ambushed a military convoy 
in Nimroz province, killing 20 
troops and destroying some tanks 
and vehicles. 

According to VOA, a Kabul re- 
gime general has acknowledged 
that fighting continues between 
Soviet-Kabul troops and Muja- 
hideen near the town of 
Khost. 

According to a report in the 
course of the attacks conducted by 
the Mujahideen in the first week oil 
January in Kabul and its surroud- 
ing area, a total of 24 Soviet-Kabul 
troops were killed or injured and 
two tanlts and a jeep were des- 
troyed. The urban guerilla Muja- 
hideen operating in and around 
Kabul threw 15 rockets over the 
military installations in KalMil on 
Jan. 4 The losses taking place af- 
ter the operation could not be con- 
iirmed. 

The same day the Mujahideen 
attacked Qila Rustam security 
post where four Soviet troops were 
killed and nine others were in- 
jured. In another operation by the 
Mujahideen. led by Commander 
Abdu Samad, they conducted at- 
tacks on the security posts of Goga 
Manda and Yousaf Khel where 



two tanks and a jeep were blown 
up. In the battle five Soviet-Kabul 
troops were killed and 14 others 
sustained injuries 

According to a report from Ku- 
nar valley the Mujahideen, on Jan. 
2, intercepted a mobile force at the 

place Babru Tangi where the con- 
voy was deprived of a heavy vehi- 
cle. A. troop boarded the vehicle 
was killed and four others injured 
by racket fires. 

HUIAHIOEEN'S ATTACK 

The Afghan freedom-fighters 
conducted another operation 
against the Soviet-Kabul troops at 
Daldca. eight kilometres away 
from Torkham borders where six 
Kabul troops aiongwith two danc- 
ing girls were killed and several 
others injured. 

The Agency Afghan Press 
sources said ttiat the .Mujahideen 
conducted the attack on the night 
of Jan. 11 at a time when a music 
and dancing programme was in 
progress at the place. After the 
surprise attack the Kabul troops 
flea away picking up the bodies of 
the killed troops and the dancers. 
These dancing girls included a mo- 
bile troupe organised by the oc- 
cupying Soviet authorities for 
"refresiimenr of Kabul forces. The 
programme had marked the 9th 
anniversary of invasion of Soviet 
Uaton in Afghanatan — 
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sharing thcu' experience "down 
there" when they come back. The 
media have started publishing 
stories of their lives as soldiers: 
these may not be literary 
masterpieces, but they do permit 
a kind of verbal e.xorcism. The 
same things happen with the 
publK performance of songs which 
more and more openly address 
themes connected with 
Afghanistan. 

Last month at Dushanbe, in 
Central Asia. 2.000 members of 
"internationalist clubs " met for 
their first "national congress," with 
the goal of examining "how to 
teach young people what we 
teamed as fighters" and how to put 
ourselves at the service of the 
perestroika. This important 
turnabout has been made 
necessary by the difficulties the 
veterans encounter in returning to 
civilian life where violence, 
ateoholism and shattered family 
lives are common problems. 

Afghan peasants, meanwhile, 
ccmttnue to leave their country. 

Vbrinnunad Yusuf was a tenant 
farmer in northern .Afghanistan 
when Soviet troops moved across 
the border in December i "JVQ 

For eight years he endured the 
<tianq>tian caused by the war be- 
tmm Oxt Soviet-backed Afghan 
government and the Muja- 
nbteeiL His farming suffered as 
irrigation systems were 
bombed, trai&tg was disrupted 
and the cash ecomHny slumped 
to the point of collapse. In 1987, 
Mohammad Yusuf finaOy gave 
up. After his village was iMsng 
bombed every day in retaliation 
for a Mujahideen attack, the 
Yusufs said a sad goodbye to the 
land they loved. 

"I didn't want to leave my 
homeland, " said Yusuf. 'It took 
eight years of war to make me 
and my family refugees. " 

With 18 other families, the 
Yusufs began a six-week journey 
to Pakistan. Bombed and am- 
bushed on the way, 60 of the con- 
voy did not survive the journey. 
When the families crossed into 
Pakistan, they joined another 
three million of their country- 
men who have also fled from the 
conflict. Weak and exhausted, it 
was overcrowded refugee camps 
that greeted them. Camps origi- 
nalijr built for 10,000 people are 
today occupied by up to 100,000. 

Overerewded camps mean 
that water supply, sanitation, 
healtfa and ottwr services are un- 
der severe pressure-and not 
everyone can get in. "We are 
stiD not registered as refugees, " 
says YuBUt, "so we don't receive 
rations. We Inpe t» find relatives 
in the refugee camps whamight 
help ua. In the aeairtiaH, we 
have nothing." 

Motammad Yusufs story is 
tokl in a remarkable new book 
THE AFOHAlf TRAGEDY 
Which highlights the suffering 
that the eight-year conflict has 
brought to Afghanistan's civilian 
pofHuatioo. 

"We draw attention to the 
enormous human cost of the con- 
flict", savs Martin Barber, 
Director ot the Britisfa Refugee 
Council, which co-ordinated the 
book. That cost is dear from the 
figures. About one half of Af- 
ghanistan's population of 15 mil- 
lion has been uprooted, killed or 
exiled. The Afghans' strong at- 
tachment to their land "means 
the decision to Oee is never taken 
lightly", says the book. . . 
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From the Editor: 

Wheels are sflimlag. 
The Soviets wkf go. 
Lots of chinning. 
Is it or isn't it so2 . 

Speculation Is rife & everyone 
wants to get in on the mt^ but 
only the FORUM brings you a bad 
poem and as much of the fine 
print as we could squeeze in 
the following pages. So far we 
have received only 3 complaints 

the size of our type, so 
&kk%iMm'm-''lmmp a magnifying 
glass handy. 

The Geneva talks begin as we go 
to press and the chickens are 
already being counted. We hope 
the next issue will contain 
even finer print, in every 
sense of the word, on the set- 
tlement progress. ' 

In the meantime, thanks to every- 
one who sent us information & 
Nawroz greetings to all our Af- 
ghan readers. Let's hope that" 
^ jWM* will give everyone 

^QMiiiiM^-J'to celebrate i 

Please keep sending us informa- 
tion. The deadline fot'^he neaet 
issue is 4/15. 



French scholar Olivier Roy will 
speak on Afghanistan in Room 1118 
of the Int'l Affairs Bldg. at 
Columbia University (118'th'St. & 
Amsterdam Ave.) at 4 p.m. On Tues- 
day, March 8. FORUM readers 
are en^uim^ed to attend. 

A cG^M^It.- at. the Jewish l&iseum 
(5th Ave. & 92nd St., liYC>Us». March 
6 at 4 p.m. features Shashmaqan 
Dancing of the Bukharan Jews . 

Admission is $10; $8 for students 
& senior citizens. 




"Approaches to Islam in Central & Inner 
'^l^m Studies" is the topic of a confer- 
ence to be held at Columbia University, 
March 4 & 5. The conference is sponsor- 
ed by Columbia's Middle East Institute 
& will be chaired by Jo-Ann Gross. 

The Corami#t«e for a Free Afghanistan will 
hold its annual Afghanistan Day celebration 
on March 21 at the Reserve Officer's Club 
in Washington, D.C. Starting at 4 p.m., 
the program will include the premier 
shewing of Mike Hoover's 1-hour documentary 
film of his 16 visits to Afghanistan, a 
sale of Afghan handicrafts & an Afghan 
dinner. Everyone is invited but reserve- 
Continued on p. 31 



from Peshawar cmms. the ^iw-ttii^ 
7-Party Alliance has a^eed on the 
leadership of an interim gov't for Af- 
ghanistan. Engineer Ahmad Shah, the 
Financial Director of Ittehad-e-Islami 
(Sayyaf's party) won the honor. Born in 
1944, Eng. Ahmad Shah graduated from the 
Engineering Faculty in Kabul & did gradu- 
ate study in Arkansas. He taught in 
Saudi "^a^ia where he married [an Ameri- 
can, reportedly], fie speaks Pashto, Dari, 
Arabic & English. Selected as "Head of 
State" [Prime Minister?] is Zabiullah 
Mojeddedi, reportedly nominated by Gul- 
buddin Hekmatyar. 
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Land of Jihad 

I ASMA QADIR HASAN T 



There stood around me, the 
pillars of Masjid stating a 
glorious chapter of Islamic 
History. Colourful ornamenta- 
tions on the walls with black 
borders were adding to tte 
beauty of the atmosphiere. I 
was standing hi the yard of 
Mahabat Khan Mosque. 
Peshawar, a symbol of Mu*. 
lim dominance and glory in 
the north°west region of Sub- 
continent. This area has been 
of great political importance 
in the history of this area, as 
it was a pass between Central 
Asia and India. Every change 
tiial came to Khurasan, i.c., 
'QlMlilu Afghanistan, spread 
<»«r Indian territory also. 
Then it became a military 
path for Mongols and other 
Central Asian conquerers.Ma- 
rhatta power in India wais 
crushed by Aluned Shah Abdu- 
aii. who afaM caaMF#8i» Oris 
region. 

Current political event of tiys 
region is Russian occupation of Af- 
ghatfttan, which has beep a 
centre of Muslim civilisation since 
sixth century. Russians, who have 
admitted long ago that they could 
conquer the whoJe world if they 
had not to fight ia Central Asia, 
have once^gain tried their ludt. 
But Afghanistan has proved to be 
another example where Russia is 
facing a tough resistancej)ffered 
by Afghan Mujahideen. About one- 
third of thi! whole population has 
migrated and over 10 lakh have 
died, keeping the spirit of Jihad 
alive. 

Consideiing the international 
importanca of this war, many 
journalists have visited Af- 
ghanistan and have projected their 
views on Afghan issue. Recently ^ 
group of Pakistani journalists 
visited Aigharistan to study th> 
situation, and I waa part of this 
group. We first visited tne Afghan 
Female Hospital and went round 
the premises to enquire about the 
ccmditioo of the patients. There are 
diffei-ent wards in the hospital a 
abour-room and an operation 
theatre is also built. Free medical 
service is provided to Afghan 
women. CondiUon of cieaniin^ is 
unsatisfactory - may be because 
of overcrowdedness.We are in- 
troduced to staff members, who 

then- duties effiaently. They often 
have tc accept the superstitions of 
*«r patients. For example some 
« are not ready to give tJ^ 
Wood <»nidenng it unreiigious. 

o We then visited the 
Afghan Surgical Hospital (Male) 
A ,1 ^* special hospital for 
Afghan Mu jahideen and only thDse 
patients are admitted there who 
nave got injured in Jihad. It is not 
an ordinary hospiUl. where pa- 
tients come to get cured and go 
back to their homes ; here injured 
patients come to get well imwag h 
to go back to Jihad. »- 
Afghan Surgical Kospitai has 
services of very devoted and ex- 
pert doctors and all kinds of or- 
thopaedic surgery is done there. 
We were taken around the hospi- 
tal which hart 100 beds, two labora- 
tones and two operation theatres. 
J>«Hne of the patients have no one 
at home to look after them. War 
has been forced on Afghan and 
mey have accepted it as Jihad, a 
batUe of truth against false. When 
you know that you are on right, 
Uungs get much different. And it 
IS the oetermination of being on 
terth that helps them recover soon 
wiOi the help and expoience of 



the neuty lands. Night was ap- 
poacfaii^ when we rasched Tri 
Mangel. Tlwmgfaout this wav 
many graves are seen painted with 
green flag&. Timt mei to be no 
road for jene or other vehicles 
some years bade, but now Muja- 
hideen haw b^ one and their 
i nextaifflisiClpraprcanstnictioa 
It was a tiring journey for ladies, 
but tlieir enthusiaiim to know the 
conditions in which their Muslim 
brothers are Hghting, helped them 
out. At 9.0O p.m we reached our 
destinatiun. It was quite cold and 



very cooperative staff at Afghan 
Surgical Hospital. We wished 
them recovery and success in their 
purpose and went back home with 
a question in mind; "why we hu- 
man beings get so cruel tc each 

other? vKaMu«uuu. u waa tjuiic wiu cuiu 

At S.0O P.M. i4th September, we everyone went to sleep, too tired 
were going for a visit to Madina to wait for the dhner the Muja- 
Oiuity Trust, founded bya Sau- hideen cooked for us. Mext mom- 
di Philanthropist. It includes two ing was a very important day for 
scfaqols and iKXel foe orphan Af- me. We were going to vista miU- 
ghanC3ii]dreQ.Fim we visited the »try poet and watditharsal fight- 
boys schooland hostel in Sardar ing In the nMniii«' 



Garfai. Many of the orphans have 
none of their family members left 
alive, while some of them are left 
here by their relatives as they are 
busy in Jihad. All the expense^ of 
their education, clothing, food and 
medical services are paid by 
Madina Charity Trust. Their edu- 
cation is planned with the view of 
th eir pre paration to handle the 
govemmoit and administration of 
th«r country. Their mottos are, 
"Afghanistan: We are Coming." 
and "Fatiier; I am the Trust of 
your weapons." 

Our bus has parked near the 
play ground,^ it was surround- 
ed by healthy, beautiful children 
under the age of twelve or thirteen, 
the youngest victims of this war. 
There was a strange expression of 
joy on their faces as we went to 
them. May Be they were looking 
for their mothers and sisters 
among us. One of them was asked 
why was he there? He sud that 
"Jets came, they bombed, our 
homes were destroyed, ana tma 
we are here. " and then he couldn't 
speak any more. Another was 
asked where woukl he go from 
here. He answerbd "Af. 
ghanistan." An eider one of them 
responded "whafkieft now in Af- 
ghanistan, " may be he could recall 
how his whole village was des- 
troyed. 

It was evening prayer time 
when our bus was leaving the Or- 
phan School. We had been with 
them for only few minutes but we 
could see a sad impression on their 
cute faces. I think they doubt the 
return of those who love them and 
say "good I wiU come agaia " 
AAo- visiting the boys hostel we 
went to the (^iptaao Oris School 
and Hostel, a few nOes away, it 
was temporarily formed here as a 
new building is uDdar eonstnietioa I 
for them. Ninety Afghan ^!s un- 
der the age of twelve are residing 
here wiUi their teachers and 
caretakers. 

Most of the giris here- have no 
one in this world, but AlBh. They 
are different children. Their inno- 
cent faces lack the liveUness of 
childhood. They are brought here 
from camos. They cry for th«r 
parents at night 

We were there for more than 
half an hour and didn't hdar even 
a single laughter of childhood. Af- 
ghanistan will be freed one day 
and refugees will return to their 
motherland but many of these 
girls won't have any ol their rela- 
tives to wekaime thsm in their own 
country. 

It was the morning of 2Sth Sep- 
tember and we had been asked to 
keep with us warm clothes and 
reliable shoes. It seemed as if we 
were to go on a long travel to Pak- 
Afghan borders. But for the sake 
at security we were not exacUy in- 
formed. 

We reached F.A.T.A. (Federal- 
ly Admuustered Tribal Areas) 
and then passed through Darrai 

arms and heroin. | 
During our eight hour journey to i 
Parachuar we passed by mam 
Atghan Refugee Campe.'E 
hideen have now built smail mud 
hoiBes for themselvei and some of 
tona have even started cuttivating 



briefed about the situation in that 
There are about fiftacn 



hundred Mujahids fighting in the 
jurisdiction of Al-Fateh Caatt In 
every furlong a bunker is fomwd. 
Girddez, which is the cafritai city 
<a Paktia is occupied by NaM> 
Goveriiment, but Mujahideen 
have surrounded it and havn cut 
down their supplies inm land 
sources. That day thay were going 
to attack a Russian Cantt placed 
in Gargi Valley somuKkd by 
tfaeirpoatt. 
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•M. 8.30 a.ni. (a6th Septeniner), 
we started our journey on an un- 
even, jeepable hilly track. Our des- 
tination was Jawad Siaheed Post, 
formerly known as Zaghaner, 
which is named iio after the name 
of a brave Mujahid. We had 
reached the post 12,000 feet high 
and were shown different types of 
anti-aircraft guns, issst of them 
captured from Rwsian Army, 
which were fired to show us ttdr 
wwking and the profidaney irf 
Mujahideen. 

We were at the post for more 
than six hours. Bombing was go- 
ing on from both sides. A bomb ex- 
ploded just fifty yards away from 
where we were. Apart from the 
spirit which had tntaight us here, 
the thing which made us bold was 
the feariess figures <rf Mujalndeen. 
They keep on laughing and shar- 
ing jokes with each other during 
the fight In fact their bravery and 
courage had poured more love fm- 
jihad and martyrdom in the hearts 
of their guests. 

It was an honour for me to spend 
fthrse days of my life among tfaoae 
w|)o have created a miracle of hu- 
man history. When Russian forces 
entered Afghanistan ooiy few per- 
sons rose in rebellion, and Russia 
boijied for their surrender in about 
one week. But more than ei^t 
years have passed and Russia has 
failed to omie over this rebellion 
inspite of afl its military power and 
s&engifilh numbers. Existance of' 
a resisting force in Afghanistan 
the Mujahideen, is being accepted 
and recognised internationally. 

What are the reasons behind the 
success of Afghan resistance? What 
made them face such a big 
challenge so courageously? Some 
of the answers to this question, I 
could find in general character of 
Afghan Mujahideen. They have 
CTull faith in Qui, and in His superi- 
ority over the whole world. Turst 
in Allah hau strengthened Uieir de- 
terminatim and confidence. 

Afghans are intelligent but sim- 
ple people. Their Uiinking is sim- 
ple as iheir way of living. Their 
goal is clear in their minds. We 
had a chance to meet many Mu- 
jahideen; none of them used 
metaphorie language or 
philOBophial style to expkin their 
goal. iWe is no confusion about 
it 

AiHit'ier prominent quality of 
their character is theU: respect for 
women. They never lift their eyes 
when talking to a lady. I felt that 
we have gone to visit our own 
broUiers. History shows that a so^ 
dety ne\'er dies whose wouoi's 
respect is kept a^. I i^ my M- 



ghanBrathen a glorious victory; 
they deserve it 

Afghan Mujahideen are nonnal- 
ly very polite people. Since eight 
jrears they are on front. Fighting 
m all sorts of bwiUe, but (&tinc- 
^ve traits of their character are 
toademen and nuUmn rather 
than asgressioa and arrogance. 

All (tfUie MujaUds I met during 
this journey had one thtaghn com- 
mon, which is devotion. Tbev are 
all very devoted totbe^aidseaod 
this devotion has created an aifite- 
ness of Uiiating which has united 
them. They have different. oosties 
but they reject the news of any 
clashes among them. Thdi backs 
may be different but they i 11 lead 
to the same destination, "nieir foal 
is the most important thii« hi this 
world for tiwm. Everyone of them 
who whs asked for his needs re- 
plied the same answer. "Y <ur best 
wishes.'"They are very grateful to 
Pakistanis and thehr message for 
them IS "Don't f<«girt us." In fact 
its a universal message for all hu- 
man beings. We must not forg^ 
those <rf us who are ia^ tra^e. 



The Afghanistan war is another 
diapter of human misery and 
sufferings at the hands of other hu- 
man beings. Human beings were 
sent on earth to discover it and 
make it more attractive with their 
power o[ thinking and creative 
talents. They were supposed to 
add to its natural beau^ not to 
diminish it. Human beings can 
turn earth into a comfortable 
home for aU of them but they are 
trying their best to make it impos- 
sible far eadK^tK-. 

We should try to look at Afghan 
issue not as historians or poiiUcai 
writers but just ashuman beings. 
Humanity is more important tian 
statistics. I can never f wget the in- 
nocent faces of those parentiess 
children, like the branchless trees. 
Why do we deny others of their 
shelter? The question is of saving 
the whole human race. Human be- 
ings must be cautious of the day 
when their race will be destroyed 
by ftemaelves. 
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Soviets wipe out Afghan 
education system 



LONDON, Feb 3: Over ti|^ last 
eight yean Uie Soviets taavewiped 
out the Afghan educational system 
and killed or wounded nearly 14 
p« cent of tiie popuiatiaa, accord- 
mg to latest statistics collected 
through various sources. 

Hie Soviets here selectively re- 
ordered the balance (tf Afghan so- 
dety to suit Moscow's needs, and 
have tried to mwdd the surviving 
youth of Alghanistan u^ model 
Soviet dtizensL Hius of all the 
damage that win have to be 
done when the A^faan war finally 
ctHnes to an end, perhaps die most 
difficult will be toeraae the seem- 
ingly indeUble mark the Sovi^ 
have made on the educational sys- 
tem and culture of Afghanistan. 

Moscow's long-term {rians for 
Afghanistan never induded the Af- 
ghans. At least not the Ai^um 
who lived there before the hnra- 
sion. The Soviets had planned a 
long-term conquest that required 
killing <»■ driving out most of the 
adult population, while re- 
educating the children to shift 
Soviet icteals. 

Pursuant to that strategy, the 
Soviets have taken tens of thou- 
sands of young Afghans to the 
north for Soviet education. More 
than 50.000 Afghans have gone to 
the USSR for training and educa- 
tion in the last dght years. About 
half of those were children, most 
of whom have not yet been 
returned to their families. Hiese 
children have been raised in a so- 
ciety that neither respect not al- 
lows studies in Afghan hist(M7 and 
culture, or Iskm. 

According to the independent 
counsel on international human 
rights, communist forces have in 
essence made war on Afghan cul- 
ture and the Islam. The forced 
removal of children to the USSR is 
one of the main weapons in this 
campaign. The intent the organi- 
sation reported in November, is to 
create a new generation of Afghan 
youths who share the values of the 
Soviet party. Even inside Af- 
ghanistan, that kind of education 
is being pushed on children, and it 
is the only kind allowed in areas 
under government control. 

The books at the schools and 
literacy centres are printed in the 
USSR, and the teachers who use 
those books must be party mem- 
bers. Loyalty to the regime, not 
education, is the criterion for 
teaching in Afghanistan's govern- 
ment schools. Short of local 
teachers, the regime uses army 
officers and has imported large 
number of Soviet teachers espe- 
cially those of Uzbek, Tajik and 
otiier central Asian backgrounds. 



to staff its schools. 

The teacher might think, 
differenity if he were allowed to 
read a i^ort pubUabedt^ Gtoep 
va University and the French 
Government ia DecendMK Accord- 
ing to that repert based largely on 
U.S. ani aid organisation figures, 
L2 million Afghans, or nine pa- 
ceirt of the total Afghan popuiatioa 
have been killed since the 1978 
communist takeover That is more 
than four times the percentage lost 
by any nation in Wwld War n. 

Another five per cent or abaat 
700,000 have been vraunded. The 
0oiq> hardest Ut has Beealhe 
Pasffluns, who in 1978 composed 39 
per cent of the population. In 1987, 
the Paalrtuns had been reduced to 
hardy 13 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Hw single worst year was 
reported to be 1984. One of every 
sa Afghans, who has been kjfled m 
the fighting since 1^ (Bed t^ 
year. 

For those v^siayive the daily 
bombmgs, searches, arrests and 
tortures sad who manage to Uve 
undo* communist rule, die SbriMs 
and the Afghan commimaMs hawe 
imposed a whole set oi rules that 
go hand-in-hand with die Sovieti- 
sation of youth in the scbods. 

Soviet sokUers, bamme, have 
shown DO respect for the Islamic 
and historic heritage of Af- 
ghanistan. A UNESCO report says 
that of 12 principal moniunents 
listed by the U.N. in Afghanistan, 
dght have been damaged or des- 
troyed. Minarets have been 
damaged by gunfire from Soviet 
pilots who use them for target 
{vactice The mausoleum of Gabar 
Shah in Kohsan, built 500 years 
ago. has been "totally 
demolished", wbile the Cupola in 
one of the great mausoleiims in 
Herat has simfiMy beea des- 
troyed. 

The regime, at course Uames 
that resistance for dw damage and 
notes that it has built 50 mosques 
since the revdutiiML llw regime's 
destruction of 7,300 iBiHl|liai is not 
mentioned. 

While Najib and other leaders 
make a show of going into the 
mosque, mcreovec such privileges 
are not allowed among the rank 
and file Aooocding to an Af^ian pi- 
lot party workers and their faioi- 
lies are not aUomd to pray. The 
pilot said that the wife of an officer 
in his unit waa discovered in pray- 
er by the security forces ana was 
arrested, tortured and mutilated 
as a warning to the officer and to 
otiier soldios in the unit— PPI 
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Money-changers thriying in 
battered Kabul economy 



KABUL, Feb. 1: Saroop Singfa 
^ bahiKl Itii lidMy desk, a bhM 
turteaeataii iiead, a woffiibflfl^ 
oa liif faee. Before him life hii 
pte e( baokaoies, red 100 Af gha- 
nia, graen SOb, purple 20i. 

"Bunnen is gooir', hesays with 
s a fl s f a ct kt "It has fraim smoe 
the revointiaa. Ite war has not ^- 
fnrtnil iii rrriipf thai hiiiimM li 
BHiefa more". 

A head appears through the 
door, glances at the fbragners and 
mutters in Pashto: "Twelve 
bdian". 

"Thirteen," says Saroop. 

The man nods, and has gone. 
Saroop Singh has just bought 
12,000 Indian rupees (920 dollars) 
for 13 Afghanis a piece. He would 
sell than back to you for 13.5 Af- 

Cis. His profit margin is less 
four per ceot, but be is happy. 
Centuries ago, long before 
fiH^gn-exchange dealing was a 
worldwide boctaan, money 
changers <tf ibM wWlriHidy 
here. 



At the croaaroads of the over- 
land trade routes between Eait 
and West, Kabul waa ideally 
placed for what is now called ar- 
bitrage, and it still is. 

"A ousinesman wants to trade in 
Afghanistan, he needs Afghanis. 
The banks give SS Afghanis for a 
dollar and then charge commiis- 
sioa," says Saroop. "We give 200 
Afgfaania, no commission. So he 
omaa to ua". 

"An iaqmrterwants to pay for 
doth or tyres or Japanese televi- 
sioaa, be needs doOan. The banks 
tev* j(ot no daBita. So ha CQOWB 

la maiicet there is. 

talae of ^ Avthe whispering at 
moneychangers elsewhere. 

The trade is not tecimicauv ie- 
kal, but Afghanistan's war- 
jmtl ped ecooonnr cannot run 
widMot it and the Government baa 
intaiiUou of moving 
it The dangoi operate 
aad oa strict buainesa 



la a land wiiere more than 90 per 
of the people are Muslims, 
nearly all of Kabul's money 
ctaugm are bjr tndttifla HiDdaa 

"We bare always been h ere m y 

family baa been in ttua business for 
four generatioaa," says Saroop. 

He and the 200 other traders in 
the market have few over had 
cosU: a desk, a bench for the 
clients, a filing cabinet for money. 

But their tiny stores, croiwded 
together in a buddle ai tbree- 
stany arcaded teaements trade 
like seata on tbatlMrYMfeatWk 
wrhangf. 

E!ach morning the changers 
listen to the money reports on the 
BBC make their calculatiooa, 
agree their fixed ratea for the day. 
Ttere is no bargaining, it is no use 
shopping around. 

Each day some half a mflliaa 
dollars changes hands here. Host 
of the buBineaa is in doUart, ttiea 
ladiaa : ~ ~ 



Pakistan rupees trade in lesser 
amounts, but Saroop and bis col- 
leagues in this andent cartel will 
give you a pribe for anything. 
Terms strictly cash. Take it or 
leave it 

The piiea of notes in b<ant of 
Saroop Sngh show indiscriminatte- 
ly King Zahir Shah, Mohammad 
Oaoud, the man wiM deposed him 
and was himself later ousted, and 
the anonymous peasants of the 
current issue. Wars and revolu- 
tioos cnne and go, but money re- 
mains. So do the traders. 

Prudently, they were rekutant 
to diacuBS the Soviet saktes m 

theirlaad. 

No, they said they did not see 
many Russians in Shahzad. But 
yes, they wouU take rout>lea^34 
or 35 Af ghania for one a price only 
half as favourable aa that for dol- 
lars, but still tempting eaougta for 
a h fflwf ^ m d iwk8ar iataat on 



"Compared with previous 
times", Saroop said, ^an is 
greater freedom. 

After the (1978) revolutian they 
tried to take cur homes and bun- 
aaaaea, bat trade dried up— there 
waa aamansy— 80 they had to give 
ttaemback. 

"Tlieaaly difference now is that 
pricea are so high", be said, ignor- 
mg die fact that faia own trade 
bdps fuel thaeoaatiy's g"l'«|rtwt 
inflation. 

'Take that stove", be says, 
gesturing at a glowing kerosene 
burner surmounted by .a teapot, 
both helping to keep out the Kabul 
wmter coki 

It was not a bitter complaint only 
the miki, routine grumble of aaaa 
busy making money. 

Outside in die alley, half a dozen 
children squatted in a circle, 
counting pilea of notes. 

"Change money" they (^ered 
hopeAiOy. The new ^neration waa 
learning its trad&^Reuttf. 
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Afghan PuUout Must Be Unconditional 



By Mohammad Hasan Kakar 

PESHAWAR. Pai(istan-The problem of 
how to end the Soviet occupation of Af- 
ghanistan has assumed a new urgency 
since December's summit meeting in 
Washington. (General Secretary Mikhail 
(jorbachev, other Soviet spolcesmen, as 
well as the United Nations' mediator. 
Diego Ctordovez. say the round of talks that 
begin Wednesday in Geneva will be the 
last and perhaps the decisive one. 

The Soviets claim to have made many 
eoneesitois. Mr. Gwbachev has stated 
that the Soviet Union will puij its troops 
out of Afghanistan In 10 months, starting 
May 15. if an agreement is signed by mid- 
' March. According to Soviet and U.N. 
spolcesmen. everything hinges on whether 
the U.S. and other resistance supporters 
agree to slop all aid to the mujahedeen 
from the moment the Soviet Unkm starts 
trailing its troops. 

let us suppose the U.S. government 
agrees, what will happen then? At the very 
least, the Soviets probably will leave be- 
hind the vast quantities of weapons they 
have stored in Afghanistan ever sbice the^ 
Invasion. It. is also likely that befbfc they 
leave, the Soviet forces will launch a ma- 
jor (rffensive to exhran the weapons sup- 
plies (a the mujahedeen. 

We Afghans nave become sufficiently 
realistic-or sufficiently wise-to be ex- 
tremely cautious when dealing with the So- 
viets. By their own deeds, especially after 
their Invasion of our land, they themselves 
have taught us to mistrust them. We have 
come to know two kinds of Soviet rulers, 
the pre-invasion ones and the post-invasiai 
ones. The first showed themselves as con- 
siderate, sympathetic, helping and trust- 
worthy, while the second proved to be just 
the opposite and more. Prof. Anwar Khan 
summarized what we have learned about 
them. "The Russians are ruthless rulers. ' 
he writes. "They are oppressive In the 
primitive sense. They go for owning eveiy- 
thing. from land to the incttvidual and his 
conscience." 

Sarie^ CoMUl Wbi A(balntk» 

Mow there is a good opportunity for So- 
viet leaders to prove their sincerity bv al- 
iasing the mistrust they themselves have 
created by pulling their troops out uncondl- 
tknally, instead of demanding that U.S. 
and other military aid to the mujahedeen 
first be stopped. 

TWs may sound Impractical to tho^ 
who argue that the Russians simply cannot 
pack up the way the Amencans did In Viet- 
nam. I see no reason why they can't If. as 
they contend, they are confident about the 
correctness of their position. n»ey wouW 
wUi the admiration of the worM for what 



woold be viewed as a magnanimous actioa. 
An atmosphere of greater trust in interna- 
tional relations would be created and pave 
the way for other major advances. More to 
the point an uncondldonai puUout would 
compensate for the lack of representadon 
of the Afghan people In the (Seneva 
talks. 

For the smooth and full impiementation 
of any nfgodated soiudoo. it is imperative 
that all Afghan participants in domestic 
politics abide by it. This would be the case 
if their views about the future of their 
country are taken into account The resis- 
tance rightly questions why after ail the 
suffering Afghans have experienced, they 
should settle for less than the unconditional 
withdrawal of foreign troops from their 
soil and full independence for their coim- 
try. Mr. Gorbachev claims to be droi^ng 
the demand for a 'ncmaligned and neuoal 
Afghanistan ' but he cohdnues to talk of a 
coalition "gDv«iunent of reomciliatkni" 
based on die Afthaa Oommuniat party. 

Tlie redatuce regards botii as llndu- 
tlohs on the sovereignty of Af^iantttan. It 
is true thtt befiare the Russian invaticm. 
we were "nonaligned and neutral" in our 
foreign policy, but this was our own choice, 
not Imposed on us. The Inclusion of any 
such requirements would limit the sover- 
eignty of our people and would make it im- 
possibie for a future government to be- 
come a member of. say, a regional group- 
ing If it came into existence and fiirthered 
our interest At any rate, it is fbr the Af- 
ghans to dKkie. not Hft oOan ta dic- 
tate. 

The resistance movement is based upon 
one essential point: full independence. 
What will happen if the Geneva accords -if 
agreed upon— are not accepted by resis- 
tance leaders, who, after all, control 80% 
of Afghanistan? In that case there will cer- 
tainly be chaos of a different kind. If all 
parties seekbtg-peace in Afghanistan really 
believe the principle of self-determination 
to be the cornerstone of a natkw's Ufe, 
then they should leave the iUflBMiito 
decide their own affairs. 

Setting up a joint government is. of 
course, the most difficult problem. Many 
groups inside Afghanistan are armed to 
the teeth, and the custom of revenge Is 
still a dominant feature of our national life. 
The animosity between Communist party 
members and other Afghans is beyond the 
imagioattae of outsider^ Commuidst re- 
gimes in Kabul, enoouraged by die mighty 
power <a the SoviM Uni^. have over the 
past 10 years eommttefl such atnddes 
that they have rendered quite ineffecdve 
the healing potratial df the tdaUvely 
miMer .mmM'^'l^p^-' 



any nMmber of the seven-party alliance or 
other signlflcam resistance leaders to form 
a coalition government with the Kabul re- 
gime. Those trytag to bring about such a 
coalition are stmp^ wastingtheir time and 
may in fact actually be opposed to a solu- 
tion to tiie Afghan crisis. Many of die solu- 
tions advanced by outsfaiers are unwork- 
able because they have not taken into ac- 
count the hard realities of Afghanistan. 

This does not mean, however, tiiat Uie 
crisis defies solution. If Uie Soviet UnkM 
genuinely mats to bring about a workable 
solution, it can play an effective role. 

Fir^ it must remove aboitt S.00O top 
leaders of the Communist party (People's 
Democratic Party of Afghanistan) to the 
Soviet Union. That is a negli0ble munber 
of people when compared wtth the more 
than five million Afghan ntagmMm^iB 
Pakistan. Iran and elsewhere. 
Centuries of Experience 
\ Second, in order to monitor the phased 
withdrawal of the Soviet troops and at the 
same time serve as a deterrent to more 
chaos and bloodshed, it is essential for a 
United Nations peace-keeping force and an 
Intemationai supervisory commission to 
operate inside Afghanistan, along with an 
interim government whose leaders are at 
least acceptable to tiie majority of die peo- 
ple, until a representative gov«miMnt 
starts functioning. 

Third, following the pullout of Uie Soviet 
troops. Afghans must be left free to bring 
about a government of tiieir own choice. 
Afghanistan Is not a new nation, and we 
don't need to be told how to organize a 



state Ibr ourselves. In this respect we are 
much experienced: We have well-tried, 
centuries-old social and political conven- 
tions and traditions: our main problem al- 
ways has been foreign interference. De- 
spite- our economic and technical back- 
wardness, our concern for independence 
always has been the most forceful element 
In our national life. Just as our forefathers 
preferred independence to material pro- 
gress, so today the overwhelming majority 
of Afghans unwaveringly follow in tiieir 
footsteps, even in a confimtation with a 
suporpoacr. We are died of war-but we 
wiU not aie for peace on die enony's 
tenns. 

If Uiese basic steps are followed, an 
agreement on Uie formation and composi- 
tion of a broad-based interim government 
Is possible. With Uie removal of Afghan 
communist functionaries and Uie pullout of 
Soviet nxjops. Uie first major steps will, 
have been taken toward ending hostility 
and returning to normality. 

The interim government should exist 
for a relatively short period, during which 
a commission shoukl be set up to draft a 
new constttution and a Loya Jirga (su- 
preme nadenal eomcil) should be crni- 
vened to debate and adq» it This will 
pave Uie way. finally, for Uie establish- 
m^tof a flree, iatUgemm. r^resentative 
fovmanent tai ^ return of lastinr 
peace. 



Mr. Kakar. former head of the history 
department of Kabul Umversttt/, was im- 
prisoned by the communist regime in Af- 
ghanistan from I98g until last March for 
the •■crimes" of trying to form a Iwman- 
rights group and distributing "anti-state 
Uterature. " He recenOy escaped from Af- 
ghamtof. This is cmdiemedfrm a forth- 
coamg ertSete in Freedom at tssue. 
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Afj^anistan War Pictores Under Attack 

Supporters, Critics Clash Over Work Done by US-Tramed Re bel Camera Crmy 



By RONE TEMPEST, 
TinmStaff Writer 

PESHAWAR. Pakistan-The 
camera was focused on a 
convoy of Soviet tanks and 
trucks snaking through a rocky 
gorge along the Kabul River north 
of Jalalabad, Afghanistan. 

As the vehicles reached a point 
where the gorge narrowed, Afghan 
rebels opened fire with rocket- 
propelled grenades. Several vehi- 
cles were hit, sending ^Mrais of 
black smoke into the air. 

Tbt esraera remaowd steady as 
the tj^ar^QGWia» fire, pepper- 
inv rebd ptm^ns on the rocky 
^dpea. 

Dramatic film of this battle waa 
the centerpiece of a two-part re- 
port on the "CBS Evening News" 
last summer. Anchorman Dan 
Rather said the film was the woiic 
of veteran cameraman Mike Hoo- 
ver "on assignment for CBS." 

But the key Kabul River road 
segment of the report. CBS offidaia 
lave confirmed since, was filmed 
by a young Afghan, Mohammed 
Salam. who had been recruited 
uraler a eommmal U.S. govem- 
mm {Hogram to train Afghan 
rdiels and send than into btttle 
armed with camms. 

The program dates back to 1985, 
when Congress approved an appro- 
priation of $500,000 to tell the 
world about the struggle of Af glian 
rebels against Soviet troops and 
those of the Soviet- supported gov- 
ernment. Afghans theaselyea 
would be trained to do camera 
wOTk. 

Ace«t^ to ^ipporters of the 
U.S. program, ttie Cfe foouge. as 
well as still photographs that were 
reproduced in magazines and 
newspapers around the world, 
demonstrates that in a short time 
the rustic Afghan guerrillas have 
begun to produce professional - 
quality material. 

"With the right type of distribu- 
tion." said Stephen Olsson, an 
American documentary film maker 
who serves as an adviser at the U.S. 
government-funded Afghan Media 
Besoy»!» Omer h«re, "we have 
the pmmi^ to really open the 
wlndi^ m the Afghan war. We are 
proving that the Af^ians them- 
selves can do it" 

But opponents counter that what 
is bemg produced is war propagan- 
da, filmed by combatants on one 
side of the 8- year war who have 
been known to put down then- 
cameras and pick up their rifles. 

For most of the Vietnam War. at 
least 400 American and European 
newsmen and womoi were on hand 
to document the action, includtaig 
dozens of network cam«ra crews in 
the field with the troops. Afghani- 
stan has four times the territory of 
Vietnam, yet on any given day 
fewer than a dozen foreign journal- 
ists can be found there. 

The United States is not directly 
engaged in Afghanistan, as it waa 
in Vietnam, but this ruined coun- 
try is the setting for the largest 
covwt CIA operation since Viet- 
nam. Last year, more than $600 
million in U.S. funds were used to 
supply arms, including Stinger 
ground-to-air missiles, to Afghani- 
stan's rebels, the moujahedeen. 

"Clearly Afghanistan is near the 
top of the agenda for United States 




Afghan rebd leaden at SaydKarmtfkt their stn^a^ 
Soviet-backed government in this 1979 photo taken by rebel 
photogravher Afzal Khan. Sinee 1985, the US. government-fund- 
ed Afs^m iksikt Mmemlm- Center has trained reM journalists. 
foreign policy,^ Kurt Lohbeck. a than 200 hours of film and 6,000 



CBS contract journalist, said not 
long ago. "But Afghanistan is not 
near the top of our agenda in news 
coverage in the United States." 

Lohbeck; one of the few Ameri- 
can newsmen based on the Afghw 
border, has made many trips inaule 
Afghanistan. 

Western reporters are oceaiioo- 
ally granted vins Iqr tiie Soviet- 
backed Afghan goverameot 80 tbat 
they can jfan Mrictiy auperriaed 
tours of Kabul and other govern- 
ment strongholds. But aaalfpamoit 
inside Afghanistan to cover the 
rebel side of the conflict ia ex- 
tremely time-consuming, etpaa- 
sive and dangerous. 

American networks are not like- 
ly to send their people for several 
months to remote Afghan cities 
such as Herat or Mazar-i-Sharif. 
but "we pay these guys $7 a day 
and thev will go anywhere," Olaion 
fud, refaring to the^Af^mlHrws• 
men. 

Recently the dangers have in- 
creased for the media. Reporttr- 
shave been caught in the aon tbet 
of rival rebel groi^ At least three 
Westerners were killed working in 
Afghanisuui last year, two of them 
Americans, Documentary film 
makers Lee Sh^iro of New York 
City and James Lindelof of Los 
Angeles were killed by govern- 
ment soldiers in an October am- 
bush. 

Two others were captured. Early 
this month, one of them, French 
free-lancer Alain Guillo, waa con- 
victed of espionage by a court in 
Kabul and sentenced to 10 years in 
prison. 

In a critically acdainMd doeu- 
menury shown in July, also the 
work of cameraman Hoover, an- 
chorman Rather intoned ominous- 
ly: "This may be the last serious 
documentary to come out of Af- 
ghanistan for some time. ' 

Olsson. a San Francisco-area 
native who made six trips into 
Afghanistan before he became an 
adviser to the Media Resource 
Center, said: "In 1984, 1 was willing 
to go anywhere. With the kind ci 
security risks now, you are putting 
your life on the line. You have to 
think twice before you go in." 

And this, Olsson said, makes the 
center's work more important than 
ever. 

According to Acting Director i 
Haii Said Daud. an Afghan formerly ] 
affiliated with two rebel groups, 
the center has trained 70 fighter- 
reporters, recruited from all the 
main rebel groups, since the center 
was established last year. 

He said that 70 missions by rebel 
nomten have resulted in more 



photographs and slides. He said the 
center's material has been used in 
122 countries, most of them in the 
third World. 

The U.S. -financed project has 
recently become an important 
spurce of information in Pakistan, 
where 3 million Afghans live as* 
cefugees and which acts as a vital 
(3>nduit for getting American 
weapons to the rebels. Film sup- 
plied by the center is an almost 
nightly feattire on the Pakistani 
government teieviaion netwwk. 
Independent newspapers uae the 
center aa a source for news of 
fighting in Afghanistan. 

Daud said that in a single recent 
week, 16 rebel crews trained and 
supplied by the center were in 
Afghanistan, several of them film- 
ing the fighting at Khost, in Paktia 
province. 

"One of the rags against the 
Media Resource Center," a U.S. 
official associated with the project 
said, "is that they don't come up 
with quality equal to Western 
commercial standards. But lor an 
organization that has <mly been 
around for sudi a riuvt Ume. I / 
think what Uwy have doiw is ■ 
impressive." 

The media center distributes its 
material free, yet when its material 
is used, as in the case of the Aug. 11 
and 12 CBS News programs, the 
center wants credit On the other 
ha|)d. because of the possibility of 
danger to relatives in Soviet-occu- 
pied Afghanistan, some rebel re- 
porters do not wish to be identified 
by name with their work. 

Another credit dispute arose 
over a photograph that appeared 
among Time magazine's "pictures 
of the year" Dec. 28. The photo 
showed the bodies of an Afghan 
family buried in a Soviet air attack, 
poised in prayer and preserved as 
m a scene from Pompeii. It was said 
to have been shot by Radek Sikor- 
ski for the London Observer. But 
U.S. offiaala affiliated with the 
Afghan Media Center say they 
have an identical negative. 

A spokesman for SIPA Press, the 
New York agency thiit |<SMints 
Sikorski. said SikonMH^^i^pthe 
photo. 

( "In general if the source and the 
circumstances of a photo are un- 
usual," said Alvin Shuster, foreign 
editor of the Los Angeies Times, 
we try to explain ail that back- 
ground to our readers." ) 

Critics of the program contend 
that the amount of quality work 
being produced by the Afghans is 
still very low. 

"Out of the hundreds of hours of 
film that they shoot, there might be 
>^9r.9ir^ min^p of loadstuff," 
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said a Western journalist who has 
covered the Afghan conflict for 
several years. 'I think it is a 
mistake for them to try to compete 
with American or European na- 
tional television." 

Even more troubling to critics Is 
that it is rarely possible for inde- 
pendent joumalista to verify the 
claims of the Afghan rebel report- 
ers. 

How, some critics say, can a 
recipient of Afghan Media Re- 
source Center material be certain 
that the village the rebel reporter 
says is under attack is actually that 
village, or that the attackers are 
who the rebel repnter says they 
are? 

"The problem of my of what you 
see from these people is credibil- 
ity," the experienced Western 
journalist said. "There is no ques- 
tion that you are seeing things, but 
what is the context?" 

Olsson and others defend their 
Afghan cameramen against such 
criticism by saying that the pic- 
tures usually speak for themselves. 
Moreover, they say, the pictures 
are subjected to extensive editing 
at the center before they are 
distributed. There is no doubt, for 
example. Olsson said, that the at- 
tack on the Soviet convoy on the 
Kabul River was anything other 
than what it was dewribed as. 

It is an advantage rather than a 
disadvantage. Olsson said, that the 
men assipied to rqiort on the 
moujahedeen are members of the 
moujahedeen. 

"Our men move with the mouj 
because they are the mouj," he 
said. "They are willing to sUy in 
longer and put up wtth more 
hardship." 

After all, Olsson said, Americans 
covered the war in Vietnam and 
French joumalMscevered the bat- 
tle of Algiers. 

"When people say, 'How can an 
Afghan cover the Afghan war? He 
is too involved,' it is in nnny ways a 
racist comment," he said. "I think it 
is unfair to say they can't be 
objective mm^y because they are 
Afghans." 

Few government projects in re- 
cent years have been debated as 
intensely as the Afghan Media 
Resource Center, and the debate 
touches on the question of academ- 
ic integrity as well as journalistic 
ethics. 

Under a $180,000 contract with 
the U.S. government, Boston Uni- 
versity sent ^)ectalists to the cen- 
ter to train Afghans in camera 
techniques, in writing and editing. 
The contract expired in December 
and was not renewed. The program 
had become the subject of campus 
debate, questioning whether the 
university should be involved in j 
what was widely perceived as a j 
government propaganda project. 

Since then, the U.S. Information 
Agency has taken over, and this 
has placed it in the position of 
sending Afghan soldier-journalists 
into a war zone and arranging for 
the distribution of their reports. 

"We hope it Is an interim mea- 

• ^""^"'^^ Pakistan 
said. We don't like domg it We 
dont like charges that :t [the 
center) is a U.S. government pro- 
paganda agency, ' The official said 
he government has begun lookmi? 
for a new independent contractor 
for he program to take the place of 
Boston University. 

ynd^r UiSLigw, it is illegal to use 
ilted States material 



produced by the information ser- 
vice. And in letters to Boston 
University officials, CBS execu- 
tives said the network had inad- 
vertently used the film on the 
Kabul River battle in its Aug. 11 
and 12 programs. Had they known 
that the material was produced by. 
a government -funded organiza- 
tion, they said, they would have 
been prevented from using it under 
the network's own rules. 

As the debate continues, the 
quality of film and still photographs 
arriving at the center continues to 
improve. And many of the fight- 
ers-turned-film makers say they 
have no intention of giving up their 
work, regardless of whether they 
continue to have the U.S. govern- 
ment's support. 

One of them. Kamaluddin Ko- 
ochi. 30. was a teacher of biology 
and chemistry in his native Jalala- 
bad before the Soviet Union sent 
troops into Afghanistan in Decem- 
ber. 1979. He and his father were 
jailed because of ties with a previ- 
ous government, and when they 
were released, the entire extended 
family (rf 120 people moved to 
refugee camps m Pakistan. 

Afghanistan may need biology 
and chemistry teachers more than 
it needs cameramen, but Koochi 
says he will not go back to teach- 
ing, even if there is peace. 

"I want to be a cameraman. " he 
said. "I am very keen to learn 
everything about camera and 
film." 

January 13, 1988 



■ Cent, from p. 14 

incomplete documeni It is now being 
said that this episode prevents the 
United Slates from doing exactly 
what officials at the rime saw as a 
! basic obligation: to weigh the agree- 
ment as a whole before offering an 
American guarantee. 

Here the balance among provisions 
IS essenuaL In December 198S, for ex- 
ample, the Pakistani position was 
that Soviet forces had to wiUidraw as 
fast as feasible, which was under- 
stood to mean no more than three or 
four months. Now the Russians have 
proposed 10 months. If a longer 
Umeuble is to be accepted, shouldn't 
the Soviet Union offer other safe- 
guards against millury offensives to 
crush the resistance? 

Similarly, if the agreement is really 
to provide for Afghan neutrality, 
shouldn't the Soviet Union accept 
limitations on its military support to 
the Kabul Government once the 
agreement takes effect? (Somewhat 
incomprehensibly, your editorial of 
Feb. 11 finds such a limitation unrea- 
sonable.) President Mohammad Zia 
ul-Haq of Pakistan has said that he in- 
tands to reopen the most basic ques- 
tioiiofali: Who shall sign for Afghani- 
stan? His nmson is simple: The re-' 
ginw's legiUmacy — its ability to im- 
plement an agreement that millions 
of Afghan- refugees would support — 
is in doutM. Obviously, the Soviet side 
would like to argue that certain provi- 1 
sions are no longer subject to discus- 
sion. If so, it is the one blocking agree- 
ment. STEPHEN R. SESTANOVICH 
Director of Soviet Studies. Center 
for Strategic & International Studies 
Washington, Feb. 12, 1988 
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AHSAN, Abdullahil. 

Muslim Society in Crisis s A Case Study of the 
Organization of the Islamic Conference. Michigan, 
1985 (Ph,D, in History), 216p. DAI 46, no.U 
(May 1986): 3467-A; UM 8600395 • Chapter 1 (pp.l- 
45)— "Who Am I? The Identity Crisis of the Modem 
Muslim"— is a comparative study of twentieth cen- 
tury developments in Turkey, Egypt and Pakistan. 
Chapter 3 (pp. 66- 100) — "Cooperation among OIC 
Countries: Political Issues" — deals in part with 

the OIC stance vis-i-vis the Soviet occupation of 
Afghanistan. 

BURKHARDT, Volker. 

Historische Grundlagen und Hauptentwicklungs- 
richtungen der Beziehungen z^ischen Pakistan und 
Afghanistan 1947^1978. [German: Historical Ele- 
t^^^ ^J^^^'l Development of Rela- 

SZld^^^^r Afghanistan. 1947-1978.] 

a^oldt-Universitat zu Berlin, 1985 (Disserta- 
tion A), xi, 195. 17p. For copies, write to the 
UniversitatsbibUothek. Humboldt-Universitat. Cl^- 

iTSSS"- ''^ '^^-^^^ 

JITMOUD, Linda Kay Kolocotronis . 

An Intellectual Historical Study of Islamic Ji- 
had during the Life of Muhammad and in the IVenti- 
eth Century. Ball State. 1985 (Ph.D. in History). 
279p. DAI 46, no. 9 (Mar. 1986): 2720-21-A; UM 
8525203. Chapter 4 (pp. 169-246)— "Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Islamic Movements: Failures. Successes and 
Possibilities"— contains case studies of the es- 
tablishment of an Islamic state in Pakistan and 
of the Islamic rebellion against the Soviet pres- 
ence in Afghanistan. 

MUSADDEK, Khussein. 

Mezhdunarodno-'pravovye problemy uregulirovani" 
la territorial ' nykh sporov na Indostanskom sub^ 
kontinente (Na primere Pakistana s Afganistanom i 
Indiei) . [Russian: International Legal Problems 
in the Regulation of Territorial Disputes in the 
Indian Subcontinent: For Example. Pakistan with 
Afghanistan and India. ] Universitet druzhby na- 
rodov imeni Patriae Lumumby, 1985 (Kandidat nauk 
in Juridical Sciences). 

SAHAI-ACHUTHAN . Nisha. 

Soviet Security Policy towards South Asia (1971- 
1983). Columbia. 1986 (Ph.D. in Political Sci- 
ence). X, 590p. Copies will eventually be avail- 
able through University Microfilms International. 

SARDAR, Riff at. 

Soviet Intervention in Afghanistan and Its Im- 
plications for Pakistan. Massachusetts. 1985 
(Ph.D. in Political Science). 336p. DAI 46. no. 
12 (June 1986): 3854-A; UM 8602688. Concerned 

with the extent to which the Soviet intervention 
in Afghanistan has been viewed as a threat to Pak- 
istan and with the ways in which it has affected 
Pakistan's relations with both its neighbors and 
with extra-regional powers. 



ABDEL', Mokim S. 

PAzrabotka metodov povysheniia effektivnosti 
sistmay kapital'nogo rwaonta stroitel'nykh i do- 
rozhnykh mashin v Demokraticheskoi Respublike Af- 
ganistan (DRA) . [Russian: An Elaboration of Meth- 
ods of Increasing the Effectiveness of the System 
of Major Repairs for Construction and Road-Build- 
ing Machines in the Democratic Republic of Afghan- 
istan.] Kievskii inzhenemo-stroitel'nyi insti- 
tut, 1983 (Kandidat nauk in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing). 

AKBAR. Guliam Rasul. 

Amfiliolity raiona Kabula (Af ganistan) . [Rus- 
sian: Amphibolites of the Kabul District (Afghan- 
istan).] Moskovskii gosudarstvennyi universitet 
Imeni M. V. Lomonosova, 1985 (Kandidat nauk in Ge- 
ological and Mineralogical Sciences). 

ASEER. Abdul Manan. 

Afghanistan im politischen Spannungsfeld zwi- 
schen den Grossmachten in den 1950er Jahren. 
[German: Afghanistan in the Field of Political 
Tension between the Great Powers during the 1950s. 
Hamburg, 1983 (Dr.). v, 526p. For copies, write 
to the Staats- und UniversitatsbibUothek, Moor- 
weidenstrasse 40, D-2000 Hamburg, West Germany. 
BABAEVA. A. K: * 

TurJoneny Afganistana: Istoriia rasseleniia, 
plemennoi sostav, ocherk politicheskoi istorii 20- 
30-kh gg. XX v. [Russian: The Turks of Afghani- 
stan: A History of Their Settlement, Tribal Compo- 
sition, an Outline of Their Political History dur- 
ing the 1920s and 1930s.] Institut vostokovede- 
niia Akademii nauk SSSR, 1985 (Kandidat nauk in 
Historical Sciences). 

BARI, Abdul. 

Grundfragen der Theorie und Praxis des Staats- 
haushaltes der Demokrati schen Republik Afghani- 
stan. [German: Basic Questions Regarding the The- 
ory and Practice of the State Budget of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Afghanistan. ] Humboldt-Univer- 
sitat zu Berlin. 1985 (Dissertation A). 139, 11, 
16p. For copies, write to the Univers'itatsbiblio- 
thek, Humboldt-Universitat, Clara-Zetkin-Str. 27, 
DDR- 108 Berlin, German Democratic Republic. 

BENNETT, Alexander James. 

Arms Transfer as an Instrument of Soviet Policy 
in the Middle East: Toward a More Complete Under- 
standing. George Washington, 1986 (Ph.D. in Po- 
litical Science). 376p. DAI 47, no. 4 (Oct. 
1986): 1475-A; UM 8615745. Includes scattered in- 
formation about Soviet arms transfers to Afghani- 
stsn. 

BOIKO, V. S. 

Kritika burzhuaznykh kontseptsii revoliutsion- 
nogo protsessa v afro-aziatskikh stranakh (Na 
primere Efiopii i Afganistana). [Russian: A Cri- 
tique of Bourgeois Conceptions of the Revolution- 
ary Process in Afro-Asian Countries: For Example, 
Ethiopia and Afghanistan.] Institut vostokovede- 
niia Akademii nauk SSSR, 1985 (Kandidat nauk in 
Historical Sciences). 
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QAOUD, Zemaray. 

L'etat aonarchique dans la formatitm socialm 
ghane. [French: The Monarchic Form of Government 
In Afghan Social Development.] Lausanne [Swltzer- 
Ind}, 1982 (iiBMS€«ttt ii c^leitces soclales et poii- 
tlques). 400p. Published as L'etat monarchlque 
dans la formation soclale afgha ne (Berne: LanR. 

ite^ 31: f^tikwissensefaaft, Bd.37]). 

DAVLIATOV, M. 

3!rud M. G. M. Gubara "Afganistan dar masir-i ta- 
xiM^ kak istoahnik po novoi i norreishei istorii 
Aigmistana. [Russian: The Work of M. G. Mo Gho- 
tUBT. Afghanistan dar maslr-l tarlkh , as a Source 
1^ Igirlfodeni and Contemporary History of Afghan- 
istan. ] Instltut vostokovedenlla Akademll nauk 
SSSR, 1985 (Kandldat nauk In Historical Sci^ices). 

EDWARDS, David Busby. 

Pretexts of Rebellion: The Cultural Origins of 
Pakhtun Resistance ^ the k^imn Stake. MieM#iit 
1986 (Ph.D. in Anthropology). 575p. DAI 47, no. 3 
Sept. 1986): 958-A; UM 8612257. Examines the rea- 
sons for the developnent of popular r«slstaiice to 
the Marxist govenaaent which t^iit^fNGMIPti^ Jlll^Mi^ 
istan in 1978. 

GREVEMEYER, Jan-Heeren. 

Herrsctaft, Baab vmi Geg^^iM^keits die poli- 
tische Geschichte Badakhshans 1500-'1883. [German, 
with a summary in Eng;lish: Dominion, Robbery and 
Reciprocity: tlie foMtl^etti History of Badaki^iittii,i^ 
1500-1883. ] Freie Universitat Berlin, 1982 (Dr. , 
Fachbereich Geschichtswlssenschaf ten) . Analyzes 
the political conditions and system of government 
in a peripheral area of Central Asia up to 1883, 
when this region was divided into two zones and 
Integrated into present-day Afghanistan and Russia 
respectively. Published as Herrschaft. Raub und 
Gegenseltigkelt; die politlsche Geschichte Badakh- 
shans 1500-1883 (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1982. 
254p.). 

HOLT, Frank Lee. 

Beyond Plato's Pond: The Greeks and Barlsarians 
in Bactria. Virginia, 1984 (Ph.D. in History). 
28 3p. DAI A6, no. 7 (Jan. 1986): 20A3-A; UM 
8515477. Examines the evidence for Bactria 's ear- 
lier historical development under the Achaemenid 
kings , Alexander the Great , and the empUNk oi the 
early Seleucids (6th-3rd century B.C.)* 

ISMAILOV, lashar Kerlm Ogly. 

Krizis i likvidatsiia monarkhii v Afganistame. 
[Russian: The Crisis and Liquidation of the Monar- 
chy in Afghanistan. ] Instltut vostokovedenlla 
Akademll nauk AzSSR, 1985 (Kandldat nauk in His- 
torical Sciences). 
KARIMI, All Akhmad. 

Rol' periodicheskoi pechati v kul'turnoi revo- 
lintsii V &RMi {litssian: The Role of the Periodi- 
cal Press in the Cultural Revolution within the 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan.] Moskovskii 
gosudarstvennyl universltet Imenl M. V. Lomonoso- 
va, 1984 (Kai^ldat nauk in Philological Sciences). 

KLINROTT, Manfred. 

Islamische Baukunst in Afghaxiisch-Slstan: mit 
elnem geschichtlichen Uberblick von Alexander der 
Grossen bis zur Zeit der Safawiden-Dynastie. 
[German: Islamic Architecture in the Afghan Sis- 
tan: With an Historical Survey from Alexander the 
Great to the Period of the Safavid Dynasty.] 
Karlsruhe, 1980 (Habilitationsschrlf t) . Published 
as Islamische Baukunst in Af ghanlsch-Slstan: mlt 
einem geschichtlichen Uberblick von Alexander der 
Grossen bis zur Zeit der Safawiden-Dynastie (Ber- 
lia: Reiser, 1982. 295, 172p. [Archaologische Mit- 
teilungen aus Iran: Erg. -Bd., 8]). 



NELSON, David Nlles. 

fhe Historical Development of the Nuristani Lan- 
guages, Minnesota, 1986 (Ph.D. in South Asian 
Languages). 137p. DAI 47, no. 2 (Aug. 1986): 522- 
23-A; UM 8608903. Investigates the phonological 
developments In the Nuristani languagM (Ashkun, 
Katl, Prasun and Waigali) that are spoken in 
northeastern Afghanistan in order to examine their 
position with respeet to ^W^Me^^'^Bm^^' 
branches of Indo-Europe«i. 

ODINAEV, A. T. 

Ob-eJrtivnye usloviia i sub"ektivnyi faktor raz- 
Vitiia natsimial' no-deiaokraticheskoi revoliutsii 
V Afganistane<. [Russian: Objective Conditions 
and the Subjective Factor of Development of the 
National-Democratic Revolution in Afghanistan. ] 
Moskovskii gosudarstvennyl universltet imeni M. V. 
Lomonosova, 1985 (Kandldat nauk in Philosophical 
Sciences). 
(MIYWAL, Erwin. 

Die Baltic in Afghanisch-Slstan: Wirtschaft und 
sosBicpoMtiaehe Organisatiem in NlmrUz, S^Af- 
ghanistan. [German: The Baluchi in Afghani Sei- 
stan: Economy and Sociopolitical Organization in 
Nimruz, Southwestern Afghanistan. ] K51n, 1982 
(Dr.). PubUshed as Die Baluc in Afghanisch-Sls- 
tan; Wirtschaft und sozlo-politische Organisation 
in Nimruz, SW- Afghanis tan (Berlin: Reimer, 1982. 
vll, 299p. iminer mkmmi^mmk'mmmm, .M:. A}). 
RAFFAT, Hakim.. 

Afghanistan im internationalen Spanntmgsfeld 
1938''194S: dmrgestellt imter Berficksichti^w^ sei-^ 
ner Aussenpolitik seit dem 19. Jahrhundert, [Ger- 
man: Afghanistan in the International Field of 
Tension, It38?-194r5: Shown with Regard to Its For- 
eign Policy since the Nineteenth Century . ] Ham- 
burg, 1984 (Dr.). 471p. Consists of 5 micro- 
fiche. For copies, write to the Staats- und Uni- 
versitatsbibliothek, Moorweidens trass e 40, D-2000 
Hamburg 13, West Germ«i^. 

RALEY, John Gordon. ^. 

The Use of Economic Sanctions as a Political 
Weapon in U.S. -Soviet Relations. Massachusetts, 
1986 (Ph.D. in Political Science). 221p. DAI A7, 
no. 9 OHmt. lW)t 3554-A; DM 8701211. A study hf 
U.S. sanctions against the Soviet Union in Janu- 
ary 1980-April 1981, after the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan. 
Rl^^ , Thomas . 

Der Bogkott der Olgmpischen Spiels 1980 und die 
offentliche Meinung. [German: The Boycott of the 
1980 Olynqpie Games and Public Opinion. ] Freie 
Universitat Berlin, 1983 (Dr.). 190p. On the 
boycott initiated by the United States in response 
to tlie &mM: itmrnimt di''-9i6gtam^m-m^-' - - - 

SISE^SAI, WsMiaamad Khasan. 

Glaxnaia patologiia v Demokraticheskoi Respu^ 
blike Afganistan i osnovnge voprosy organizatsii 
oftal'mologicheskoi pomoshchi naseleniiu DRA. 
[Russian: Optic Pathology in the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Afghanistan and Basic Questions about the 
Organization of Ophthalmologlcal Services to the 
Inhabitants of Afghanistan. ] Odesskii nauchno-is- 
sledovatel'skli instltut glaznykh boleznei 1 tka- 
t^ol teirapll imenl V. P. Fllatova, 1984 (Kandl- 

SIDIK, Zakhlb Gulam. 

Issledovanie i obosnovanie parametrov kar'erov i 
sredstv wekhanizatsii gorngkh rabot na ves'ma ma- 
mmgmm^a^le^mopadaiushchikh zalezhakh (Na pri- 
mere baritovykh mestorozhdenii DRA). [Russian: A 
Study and Substantiation of Parameters of Careers 
and Means of Michanlzatlon of Mining in Power-De- 
ficient, Steeply Inclined Deposits: For Example, 
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lit|l:«B Deposits in the Democratic Republic of Af- 
I^MBgf««wi.} MMkovslcil gornyl Ins titut, 1984 
(Kandldat nauk In the Mlnlnf o£ Useful fS^lmrmiM) . 

TURBIVILLE, Graham Hall, Jr. 

The USSR and the Projection of Military Force 
in tlw fMJE«l Wmeld: Soviet Foreign Policy and Role 
of Strategically Mobile Military Forces, 1945- 
1980. Montana, 1985 (Ph.D. in History). A15p. 
DAI 46, «>.6 (0«c. 1985): 1717-A; UM 8517599. S«e 
chapter 7, part C (pp. 344-50): "Employing Strate- 
gically Mobile Forces in Third World Conflicts: 

ventioo—Soviet HlUtary Iatexv«atloa la Af ^umi- 
stan." 

VALITOV, K. M. 

^)8hGhaa i osoijttnnoe v aatsional' no^mokrati- 
cheskoi revoliutsii v Afganistane. [Russian: The 
General and the Particular in Afghanistan's Na- 
tional-Democratic Revolution.] Moskovskii gosu- 
darstvennyi universitet Imeni M. V. Lomonosova, 
1985 (Kandidat nauk in Philosophical Sciences). 

YAZDANI, H. Shams. 

ErtlBhang der Lmtermdmair inm '-Lmlmifiei^m in mtd- 
bebengefahrdeten Gebieten Afghanisteuis . [German: 
Increasing the Longevity of Loam Work in the Earth- 
quake-Prone Regions of Afghanistan. ] Gesamthoch- 
schule Kassel, 1985 (Dr.). 127p. For copies, 
write to the Gesamthochschul-Blbliothek Kassel, 
Monchebergstr. 19, D-3500 Kassel, West Germany. 

Cont. on p. 27 

Entries from A SELECTED & ANNOTATED BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY ON REFUGEE WOMEN, Refugee Documenta- 
tion Center, UNHCR: 

AFGHAN NOMAD REFUGEES IN PAKISTAN. Sweetser A in 
Nomads Stooped in Their Tracks' Camdnage MA. Cultural Survival 
inc 19S4 p 26-30 iHus iCulturai Survival Gusrteriy. vol ,8 no ^\ 
lengi 

~-is anicie or, tl^e conct'ors O'' Atgriar -^omaas m ^'aKisiar. contains 
references tc certasn women s orobiems esoecialK- their restriction O' 
movement m ooonv ventitated and crowoeo caffl|rtE 
aecreased exposure tc surviigm o«»!iS(; of ?groi|fi 

AFGHAN REFUGEES FIVE YEARS LATER. Jones A x Was" ng. 
ton, DC. Unitea States Comminee for Refugees. 1985 24 p i.eng 

This publicilioii anafysas the silu<iitui« (i» Afijh.-iri laJuybes \\\ Pakistan 
llieif eihiiic make-up. the location ol ihe cuinps than impcict on loc.il 
popirfalions and assistance piogfaniines A section on Adjlian women 
reiiiiiuJs leaders thai ihese wotnan suMoi fioni .-special social, healtli 
rind econoinic prublanis 

AFGHAN REFUGEES IN PAKISTAN: FROM EMERGENCY TOW 
ARDS SELF RELIANCE: A REPORT ON THE FOOD RELIEF SITU 
ATION AND RELATED S0CI0-EC0Milil& ASPECTS. Chnsiaiv 
sen H Gemva UNRISD, 1904 87 p.. tKus labl {UNHISI* Hstu^v 
SeMlemant Senas, no 84 2) (ang) 

The need lor education ^ind vocational training piu|««:^ for yw^^ 
and older women is undeiscoieU in lliis fOjJort Uweci 
with women IS SHverely reswwM ^mmm ni pii»<i*rt»! H«»ic« rt has 
been dilliculi to dasigiriti^ m^ilMiilBfM pnii^r^^ W iw^iKWe llieir 
situation 

AFGHAN WOMEN IN CRISIS FOUR YEARS AFTER THE SOVIET 
INVASION. Reluyeu Woman in Oeveiopirieni Pru|tjci Wjshinijion 
DC. Overseas Education funrJ I9B4 3p . iHits \Aleii) (emj) 
RaduKMiii constraints have ma<te .idapiniion m reluy.,.; , ,,, p .^.^ 

.H.| pa,,i,:ularly d.llicol, Sugrjest.ons are made .eg.m.i ic ^ u^.t , 
01 he.i,h ano lo, economic seM.suM««,«:vv«ihi„ L cuitu'.f u.nl.!!,T 

9 P [WorM f ,/,;,?' ProZtZ) " 

liius paiiui (.(ovidus Ouckyiouiid iiifoimalion on Ihe Afghan wavol Ufa 
•i" '.(.onsors involved in the roseiilement and iniegrdiion Of Afgtian 
.:liujuu.s in Ihe Uiiiied Slaie.s Tlie aWtior rlijscnties their religion, hos 
.-Liliiy larnily :;lructur«, r«»a*wi»i8 tietivwi^i tim* and women and dis- 
.'.M!!; the uilHifal dtfteiem^a mm tim mm A\e» ad|ustm<if« to lilo 
II ilii! United Status 

CtJLLOQUE INTERNATIONAL SUR LE PROBLEME 

GIES AFGHANS. fJuruuu liilernaiMjn*! AlylwimaiHri Pans « 

'lliis maps (iateHredi/fl//A)|Num6ros(mcial| (Ire) 
Telle l.rocliuie reli.ice les (.rmcipales phdses ili, Cullo.)ue iiilem.riio 
n.il s.ii le (.lotjieiiie dei, leluyie.n alyhans ((oi s esi tenu a Gffimvc- en 

IJtU les fMincipaux themes ilt«.rde^. mjih I ongme du probUtif- d.-s 



:heir restncti 
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rofugies. la necessiie de I aide e! la pioioction iniernaiion<ile. les 
tiesoins saitttatres el educatils des relugies I impact de leur afflux ,iu 
Pal»^i. la .situaiioii des lemmot. ei des enlrtiu;, Le (.olloc)ue ti 
enteiidu le lomoignagc de (|ualre mlugies algli.ins ei les decUiraiions 
lie iiumtiieuses peisonnaliies 

?ir.t'^."-'-!?')lf REFUGIES AFGHANS AU PAKIS- 

TAN. Accue,U,t (Pans), no 98 March 1 983 p 9 1 3 md,)s (Ire) 

EDUCATING YOUNG REFUGEES. Nurte? K Rohnjutis (Gunevaf (lu 
5. May p 1 2 (eng. also in fra) 

The aducaiion ol Alglian lelugee gals in Pakistan, wtieie luidiuonjlly 
«voiMeus titutacy rote aiiiung Alghans has buen vaiy low. ts itio 
sub|ect ot this aincia 

FROM AUTONOMY TO DEPENDENCY: ASPECTS OF THE 
DEPENDENCY SYNDROME AMONG AFGHAN REFUGEES. 

bobsen I W Ci^fihageu. Ommitt H(^\tm Cawmi UHi fung. alsuiii 
dani 

This papui lusiiltud hum ii lield trip lo lelugee i-tini|ib in ihe North 
Wast Ffoniiei Ptnmuuitjji Pakistan II focuses on ihc dupeniJuncy syii 
dfOfiUt atui m mmlt^ mW^ n^moan pailiculady the teinales 

THE INVISIBLE WOMEN. Cornelius t Helmjuvs, m. 2 

January ISJba p 21-22. illus (eng. also m Ire) 

This tMiel article details ite (iieiudice ayattisJ yv<Mi«an tlttti uwst:. in ua- 
.(td|^^ Atghail society, wtwaby the pf«M^*s^|* woman a tjecomuig 
•fcwilMSih: begins at her birth. »3J 

NAStn BAQH. N(ihe2 K /fe/ur/e&s f^M^. If Nftvember 
p 22. illus (eng. diso m lie) 

Itiin IS cj bnel ji:coiiiil ul a visit tu (he Nasir fJagli i cinip >n Ihe Norih- 
Afe^l Kioiilioi Province ol Pakisiaii This camp wai luii up 10 house 
.viUiiws and tfieir childien Now the camp is also ihc home ol elderly 
111 Hi ftmiSaMi M^^ ffll^^nns 

A REPORT ON THE PLIGHT OF AFGHAN REFUGEE WOMEN: 
^RAOtTiON BOUND, f^ollaitd Schleiii L Tho liosion Globe MdQMuia 
iWcmtei OH). 21 August 19B3 Sp . lUus (eng) 

.11 this detailed lupurl uii Alghaii women in Pakistan the riuthoi 
Jf'cnbes the cunsii(|uances ol religious nonsiiamls upon psycliologi 
(. jl uiid physical ruialih. mul social uiid ecoiioiiiic progiess Widows 
ind single womuii aie partioulaily vulneiable 

SOCIOCULTURAL CONCERNS AFFECTING ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAMS FOR WOMEN AMONG THE AFOHMI MFUGEES IN 

PAKISTAN. Oupiee N H 25 p (eng) • 

This IS d iitodlion ie|)oil on llie .stiile ot Aiijlidii reluyee women in 
Pakistan, diid elloils to meet itieu specilic needs in the context ol con- 
seivalive Muslim sociciy The structuidl locus of the study is on hous 
loy. Iiejltli. educdtion. oralis. dinJ lole/siaius 

SUSTAINING AFGHAN REFUGEES IN PAKISTAN; REPORT ON 
THE FOOD SITUATION AND RELATED SOCIAL ASPECTS. Chns- 
lensen. H Geneva UNHISO UJa'l 6ii p . tubl.. illus (UNHISD Rtituytte 
Sttitimii&M Stimm i«i «3 3)(eng} 

Trtti auMiHt S4iiiiHiiyi^t Afgtian til^l^Mll^Whps in Pafcisiau s N>>i|li West 
Fiiintnit' f*iuviftt;«. '"6aiui;hiatah''*^ra ffiiigai Sux iole difftiienccs «i«t 
reviewed 

TOWARDS THE SELF RELIANCE OF AFGHAN REFUGEES? A 
STUDY OF THE NEED AND FEASIBILITY OF ESTABLISHING 
INCOME GENERATING AND SKILL TRAINING PROGRAMMES 
FOR AFGHAN REFUGEES IN PAKISTAN. PARTICULARLY WITH 
A VIEW TO WOMEN. Boesut) IW Study repoit Copeiihuyeii Dan 
isti Halugue Council. August 1!^. 84 p annexes labl Diaps (etiy) 
In Ihib stuily it lb noted that Alylian leluyet; w(jiiieii^ cHJiiuiiiiuiillv 
vidole skilb iiuiy include cloilies-nuikiny knitliny einbiuKleiy iiiul 
kclim weuviiKj A p(0(joscil loi tCAtile and fluilUiiJldlt piodiKtiuii li 
included Itieu: die details on the piOjeci s implementcitRin diid i>ii 
pi(>duct maikeling 

TRADITION AND DYNAMISM AMONG AFGHAN HfcFUGEES 
REPORT OF AN ILO MISSION TO PAKISTAN (NOVtMBEH 19821 
ON INCOME GENERATING ACTIVITIES FOR AFGHAN REFU- 
GEES. Intein.iiiondl L.ihooi (Jllice. United Ndi.o.is Miyl, Commi^iMllIt* 
lorReluyees GeiiWaTiaKT m »»•. IMI|Mt aarwic? utf^ 
Included III tins lepuil aiu %ft^j^M(iniU labutii (.Jllit.e sell Itc-ip piu 
jtjttb CM pailiuilai coiii etn to ^Oftien is the c:h<iptei on lidSK. Needs 
FuMiltmenI thuiugh Wommi s DeveUjpiiient wlm I, .l<,i,i ulxj^ u u(jin- 
pieliiinsive appfoach to developing economic bkilL liiiuuyli liylik:niny 
ced.iHi doine:,tK. i.ii.ks tducaiion loi bullui health and developmunidl 
■ (i.tivilies aic discussed 

THE WOMAN'S DIMENSION AlvUte l^tMM REFUGEES IN 
PAKISTAN. Du(itoo. N 17 p (eng) 

lliit iiii|jli(.aiiuns ol Atglutn wuinim's iiiiods in lliu Helugei: lunted Vil 
iL»j^%44 k'itl^HHttn aiu dtsousaed wilti special emphasis on health > (in 
•.idHiatroni and tiandiciails through which sell sulliciency can be 
jiliieved 

WOMEN AND HEALTH IN AFGHAN REFUGEE CAMPS. Uillaid. A 
fic-lij.jt!t)s (Geneva), no 2. Januaiy 1iJB3 p 27-'Jii. lilus fei% atiu in 

Ihis bttef article f(H:traes on a woman doctui caring loi Alghan relugee 
wunten Some ol the pioblems sfi# eiM:ouottti^ art.- ttit«(;ituu& diiSt^a^MS 
otid an alarmingly high birth nAn m $m tuHdt ttt h wnmm'i mMi 
l)eing iiiuasuted by lutw many cfvtldien sfiu can tieiii 



RECEWT PUBUT^TIOWS 

"Home from Afghanistan" by Bill Keller 
in THE NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE, lebru- 
ary 14, 1988. P. 24. 

ttmitcibility of Soviet 
power is the last great myth 
of our system," one young 
Moscow intellectual mused 
recently. "We can accept 
rifice if we see a result, tet 
we are psychologically un- 
prepared to deal with the idea 
that we fought ftM* tiothing. 
That's why the real probleis 
of Afghanistan will emei^ 
after it's over." ■ 

"Afghan constitttti#oal aaiii^feai: 'i^* 
pects Mujahideen*s c^miSm^* M'. M^tlET 
MUSLIM BRIEFS, Vol. 3, #4. . Sow^^^c, 
1987. "Dr. Najibullah has legalized a 
'People's Islamic Party', expecting to 
gain the party's full support & loyalty 
to his gov't." 

The ORIENTAL RUG REVIEW, is now a color 
bi-monthly magazine. The Oct /Nov issue 
included articles on South Persian, 
Turkoman, Turkish 5e Indian rugs. An 
annual subscription is $45 ($55 1st 
class) from George O'Bannon, 2100 
Sprittg Street, Philadelphia, PA 19103. 

Volume 2 of CONTAINMENT, CONCEPT & 
POLICY, edited by Terry L. Deibel & 
John t* Gaddis, contains a chapter by 
Selig Harrison on "Contaii^nt i fche 
Soviet Union in Afghanistan." The 
volumes, based on a symposium cospon- 
sored by the Nat'l Defense Univ. & the 
Foreign Service Institute, were published 
by the Nat'l Defense Univ. Press in 
1986 & are available from the US Gov't. 
Printing Office. (Pp. 457-477) 
Selig Harrison also has a chapter in 
LOW INTENSITY WARFARE, Counter insur- 
gency. Pro insurgency, & Aatlttfert^i^lgHi 
in the 80s, edited by Michael Klare & 
Peter Kornbluh. (Pp. 183-206) 

AFGHAHISTAN WHOSE WAR? hy Sy@il Skabbir 
Hussain & Absar Hussaln Rizvi, El- 
Mashriqi Fda. , 52 Bazar Road, Ramna 6/4, 
Islamabad, 105 pp. Rs 35, (see p. 28) 

"Afghan Rebels Never S^y tU^ Mf: 
Richard Mackenzie in INSIGHT, 1/15/88. 
Pp 8-21. 



1. Uiklng 
t wboM cut traval tlnw 
for supplies from Pakistan and 
would boost morato for the rebels 
In their eight-year war against 
Soviet occupation, In which more 
tiian 1.2 million A^pians have 
I Idiied. Thay imy for vidoijb 



> in Hie beleaguered 
country^ getting a rare flrsttiand 
leek at the rebels' struggle. 



"Ambush at Silk Gorge" by John Barron in 
THE READER'S DIGEST, February 1988. Pp. 74-78 

THE SECURITY OF SOUTH ASIA, American & 
Asian Perspectives, edited by Stephen 
Cohen, University of Illinois Press, 54 
East Gregory Drive, Champaign, IL 61820, 
February 1988. $29.95. 

"US Policy & the War in Afghanistan" by 
Alex Alexiev in GLOBAL AFFAIRS, Winter, 1988, 

"The Soviets in Afghanistan: Risks, Costs, 
& Opportunities" by Marvin Weinbaum is the 
title of a chapter in THE SOVIET UNION & 
THE DEVELOPING WORLD, edited by Roger 
Kanet & Edward Kolodziej , soon to be pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Pri^s . 

DANZIGER'§ TRAVELS, BEYOND FORBIDDEN 
FRONTIERS by Nick Danziger, Grafton Books, 
9/87. 352 pp. /12.95. 0-246-13025-3. 
Danz Iger - eisa^ljrtr^if ®m Turk ey to China , 
spending 2 month# " jif ' 
ghanlstan along the way. 
The book is available from 
Hatchards, 187 Piccadilly, 
London WlV 9DA. (Add 
\^2.10 for postage.) 



"A Status Report on Gem- 
stones f^ii tf^atfistan" 
by Gary Bowei^m in 
Winter 1985. Pt'^f2-20«. 



The author spent 
several weeks 
crossing deserts and 
mountains in 
Afghanistan with the 
V muiahedeen. They 
would walk for up to 18 
hours a day at a 
blistering pace, often 
with no more than one i 
pancake-sized piece of 
bread a day. , 



SUMMARYi For i 

been planning this offonslve. The 
goal of the Afghan rebels is to 
capture seven Soviet bases in 



Althntif^h Atfihuiii^tan has hi^iiirudUv been 
ivi'// klunvn hir us lapis Uizuli Jt'/'Dvu.v. 
s/.t,'M//ic(jnf iuuiiunts nl tine vmerahi. 
tiiurniulmc. kiinzite. and sdiuh rubins an- 
mnv fincrntnf; from thai cmhullled natum. 
Eiucrahls come pninanlv fmm ihc I'anishir 
Vallcv. luinlicast nl Kabul. Larxc amounts 
iifiiri-en. bUw. ami pink touitualine. as well 
as Liinsulceahle iiuiintttws nt kunzite and 
some aiiiiamunne have been taken from 
the pegmatites ol the Nuristan reK'nn cdsi 
(it I'anishn Smaller <iuantilies nf tine rubv 
have been tound m the Snrobi re^ttM. 
between lalaiubad and Kabul. The 
oeeurrence. mining, and distribution of 
these ^em materials are summarizeil. us are 
their gemoloj-u al properties. Lesser 
amounts ot fnirnet. amethvst. spnu-l. and 
niorfianite have also been located Hie 
pri ispects lor tuture production of emeralds 
ami penm^fttp m'tm. _m pum^uhr. are 
e\i client 
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SITUATION IN THE NORTH OF AFGHANISTAN 
1987 by Moh'd Es'haq is a publication 
of the Political Office of Jami'at Is- 
lami Afghanistan, P.O. Box 264, Pesha- 
war, Pakistan, Chapter titles are the 
Situation in the North , Development 
Work in the North , Cdr, Masood Speaks 
& A Short Trip to the North . Appen- 
dices contain a list of districts where 
the Supervisory Council of the North 
is active and maps. 

DOSSIER FOTOGRAPHICO #4 AFGHANISTAN, 
published by the Int'l Committee for 
the Aids to the Struggle for the Af- 
ghan People's Freedom, Casella postale 
N 13093, 00184 Rome, was prepared by 
Angelo Pitoni, Giorgio Ciulla & Vito 
Cirillo. The issue covers the Afghan 
situation in 1984 - a calendar of 
events, articles, photographs - & is 
in Italian, French, German & English. 
40 pp. , 6 Lira. 

A collection of plays has been pub- 
lished by the Artist's Union of Af- 
ghanistan. The book contains "The 
Ransom" by Mahdi Doagoi, "The Mother's 
Call" by Qader Muradi, ^'Countrymen" 
by Sayed Abdurrashid Paaya, "The End" 
by A. A. Mahmood Ferogh & "Dilemma" by 
Salem Sayeq. Also from Kabul: 2,000 
copies of MANIFESTATIONS OF BEAUTY IN 
ART, the memoirs of Yousof Kohzad, a 
prominent painter. (BIA) 

Volume III, Fascicle 2 of the ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA IRANICA, edited by Ehsan 
Yarshatar, London, Rout ledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1987, contains an article on 
Aybak , now Samangan, by Louis Dupree 
& one on the Aymaq by Alfred Janata. 

Subscribers to FREE AFGHANISTAN, is- 
sued by the Afghanistan Information 
Office, 18 Charing Cross Road, London 
WC2H OLT, will receive a bonus full- 
color map of Afghanistan along with 
4 issues of the publication. Annual 
subscriptions are $25. Julian Gear- 
ing edits the publication. 

AFGHANISTAN - AGONY OF A NATION by 
Sandy Gall was published in January. 
Gall also produced a documentary of 
the same name which was shown on 
British TV. He has made 3 trips to 
Afghanistan, the last in the fall of 
1986. 



THE FRONTIER REVIEW, P.O. Box 434, Palo 
Alto, CA 94302, ceased publication with 
Vol. I, y/4. The last issue contained 
articles on "Afghan Obstetrics & Gyne- 
cology," "Domed Homes," "Nordhilfe 
Hospital," "Battle for Kandahar," "So- 
viets Execute Afghan Troops" & "Afghan 
War Spillover into Pakistan." There is 
a limited supply of back issues avail- 
able for purchase. Any leftover funds 
of the REVIEW will be donated to the 
Afghan Refugee Fund, P.O. Box 176: Los 
Altos, CA 94022. 

The 1988 Austrian Relief Committee Calen- 
dar is available from the Committee, P.O. 
Box 489 GPO, Peshawar, Pakistan, for 40 
rupees. The color calendar has lovely 
water color paintings by Wahid Ullah, 
all depicting some aspect of food - tea- 
houses, bakeries, etc. There is a recipe 
for each month - aushak, boulanee, maushawa, 
baunjaun boranee, ketcheree quroot, etc., 
making the calendar useful even after the 
year has expired. 



THE SOVIET UNION AND 

THE THIRD WORLD 

The Last Three Decades 

Edited by Andrzej Korbonski 

and Francis Fukuyama One of the first 
books to deal with Soviet Third World 
policy under Gorbachev's leadership, it 
contains essays by twelve internationally 
known specialists who analyze policy in 
the Middle East; Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan, 
and the countries of the Persian Gulf; 
India and Pakistan; Indochina; Southern 
Africa; and Cuba and the Caribbean 
Basin. 

Contributors: Abraham Becker. Shahram Chubin. 
Francis Fukuyama. Harry Gelman. Galia Golan. 
Edward Gonzalez. Melvin Goodman. Robert Horn. 
Andrzej Korbonski. Golin Legum. Stephen 
Sestanovich. Donald Zagoria. 

Cloth 2032-6 $35.00 Paper 9454-0 $12.95 

325 pp. Cornell University Press • 124 Roberts Place, 

P.O. Box 250, Ithaca, NY 14851-0250 



DOCTORAL DISSERTATION Cont . from p. 25 

Kerry M. Connor 
An Analysis of the Residential Choices 
of Self-Settled Afghan Refugees in 
Peshawar > Pakistani 

Dept. of Geography, University of 

Nebraska - Lincoln* 1987. 
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Bm)ifm m m^t CASE studies from morocco, Algeria and the 

2MlSTm '^^m'-mSt-m^mm^'f--m^mmi lart. Middle East & North 
African Studies fil^^l fl^flfiAii*-, %«iabrldge8^^#«agland, 1987. 

Dr. David Hart, like his mentor, the late Professor Cart«t^»-S. 
Coon, has cast a wide anthropological net over Islamic society, 
from Morocco to Pakistan. His latest work examines the theory of 
Eric J. Hobsbawn ( Bandits , London: Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 1969; 
Penguin Paperback, 1972). Hobsbawn maintained that bandits were 
expressing displeasure over a regime's political policies; i.e., 
"popular protest against prevailing social, political and economic 
conditions." 

Therefore, banditry, like phonography, is in the eye-and-mind of 
the beholder, Qae^Ki*-* terrorist is another man's hero, etc. 
Hart applies Hobs^iiai*s th»»S^ r# %a»^tty in Morocco, Algeria & > ^ 
Pakistan's' North tlii^.,--«linds Q§^^w^0m^4^-^^^^- 

fascinated Coon. Using exhaustive data from the thre* ar#«s» Hart 
concludes that the Robin Hood syndrome relates primarily to the 
way that locals and others report on the actions of the bandit. 
Myths often replace the facts of history and those who report on 
the lives of bandits tend to identify with their actions as being 
launched against unpopular regimes for political purpose, and, 
just Incidentally, to rob the rich to pay the poor„ 

From personal experience I can verify that the "have-nots" in most 
societies tend to identify with the mythology of the social bandit. 
Growing up during the 1930s depression gave me and my friends auch 
heroes ("role models" as John Dillinger, Pretty Boy Floyd, Machine 
Gun Kelly, Ma Baf^iE. 4 hmt. bfiys^ B<it»ie & Clyde, etc. We ^fett col- 
lected post office^ "liost- tiai*«i*' posters. 

The facts, according to Hart, often indicate that the bandits are 
just that - bandits, in it loot. But it must be added (as 

Hart does) that bandit gt-mitb iaff tli^ past and pres«ift' have evolved 
into freedom fighters (or resistance fighters) if their turf has 
been threatened by outside invaders. Several cu*t«a* resistance 
groups in Afghanistan fall into this category - although aiWi^^ 
practice a little "legitimate banditry" on the siM* 

Hobsbawn relates to three typfes ©f. "^clal bandits": n^ile 
Robin Hood; the resistance fighter for justice or freedom; the 
avenger of tainted honor. Hart lists Hobsbawn 's criteria for at- 
taining Robin Hood-diam as follows: 

1) noble robber begins his career as a victim of injustice, and 
generally does so as an unmarried youth in his late teens or 
early twenties; 

2) he rights wrongs; 

3) he takes from the rich to give to the poori 

4) he never kills except in self defense; 

5) if he survives his generally brief career of twt.to three 
years as a bandit, he returns to his people as tn..^fi^fable 
citizen and as a member of a community which he never really 
left in any case; 
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Whose 
war is it? 



"AfghanisUn Whose War? 
by Syed Shabbir Hussain and 
Absar Hussain Rizvi. 
Published by El-Mashriqi 
FomdaUon, 52 Bazar Road. 
Ramaa 6/4. Islamabad. 
Pages 105. Price Rs. Si. 

AfghanisUn is an important 
region, once described by 
Aiiaaia Iqbal as the heart of 
Asia, where an apparently 
UMHKling war is being waged 
since 1979 — "the longest war", 
as the authors call it. Much has 
been said and written about it, 
but tlw present book is confined 
primarily to a single quesdoo. 
Whose war is being f ou^t in tt^ 
landlocked Muslim country? 

It is the attempt to answer this 
question that has distorted the 
causes, character and 
consequences of this agonising 
conflict. The authors, both senior 
journalists of Pakistan, have 
examined the logic and 
psychology of ail those who have 
answered this questitm in the 
light of their particular thinking 
and then given their verdict. 
Their verdict may or may not be 
acceptable to every reader but it 
would certainly provide a new 
framework for a fuller view of 
ail that is sought tobe awavdled 
or distorted. 

The book provides a glimpse of 
Russian expansion, particularly 
in Central Asia which once 
constitued a great seat of 
Muslim culture and power. By 
analysing this expansionism, 
which received a new impetus 
and assumed new dimensions 
after Russ.ia s conversion into 
the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the authors have also 
scrutinised the character of 
Afgiian resistance. Soviet plans 
and efforts to Russianise 
Afghanistan — somettiing they 
did with Central Asia in the past 
— and finally provided an 
answer to the main question. 

The Afghan Khalqi 
Commander of Pul-i-Charkhi 
Prison in Kabul declared soon 
after the Soviet invasion: "A 
million Afghans are all that 
should remain alive — a million 
Communists. The rest we don't 
need, we'll get rid of them. " The 
authors' conclusion is: 'This is 
what is being done stage by 
stage in Afghanistan by the 
mighty Soviet Union: to reduce 
the Afghan population to a mere 
million by killing them or 
pushing them out of their 
homeland and then bringing 
their own indoctrinated Russjaas 
to settle there". 

Then they have posed a 
question: who knows what 
actually is in store for the 
Russians themselves? Have not 
in the long history of mankind, 
small, apparently weak and 
insignificant peoples humbled 
thir mighty adversaries in 
straight encounters? Such then 
is the encounter in Afghanistan : 
a single-handed Afghan struggle 
agaitat a giant Power. Or is it, 
in effect, Russia's war of 
aggression against a small 
neighbow, the type of war which 
it has been waging against 
unarmed people over the last 
four-and-a-half centuries, 
expaiHiing in all directions, 
rismg durii^ this period from an 
insi^icant small Outchy to be 
the world's largest state 
oeiammimR: mimKi^0i$m 
w&mh mrimassf - -smUl 
Kamal 
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6) he is admired, helped and supported by this community; 

7) he dies only through treason, as no respectable member-, of the community 
would in theory, at least, help the authorities against him; 

8) he is, again theoretically, invisible and invulnerable; 

9) he is not the enemy of the king or emperor, who is the fountainhead of 
justice, but only of the local nobility or other oppressors. 

Hart's discussion of various Pushtun bandits along the Durand Line of 1893 is most 
instructive and contains several pertinent case studies. Much of the late 19th- 
early 20th century banditry involved the kidnapping of wealthy merchants (mainly 
Hindus) and their families for ransom. Although Hart does not mention it, a new 
type of hostage-taking has sprung up since the 1947 Partition: car-napping or car- 
lifting for ransom! The bandits seize cars, buses or lorries inside the settled 
districts, drive them into a Federately Administered Tribal Agency (FATA), outside 
provincial jurisdiction, and demand money to return the vehicle. 

Banditry in Islam is recommended to anyone interested in imperial administration, 
tribal socio-economic and political patterns»and conflict resolution. A few brief 
caveats, really comments more than criticisms. 

Like many others before him. Hart is somewhat confused about the system of FATAs on 
p. 47. Malakand, although technically created as a Tribal Agency, remained under 
direct control of the Government of British India. Before 1901, when Lord Curzon 
launched the NWFP, the original four TAs (Khyber, Kurram, North & South Waziristan) 
came under the Government of Punjab. From 1901-47 the TAs came under the adminis- 
trative wing of the British Indian central Government in New Delhi. When Pakistan 
became independent, the TAs became the administrative responsibility of Pakistan's 
central Ministry of States and Frontier Regions (SAFRON) . 

Also, three, not two, new FATAs were created after the 1947 Partition: Mohmand in 
1951; Bajaur and Orakzai in 1973. 

Hart's evidence tends to tarnish Hobsbawn's Robin Hood but, although down for the 
count, he is not completely knocked out. As Hart aptly illustrates, the Truth (or 
facts) is not as important as what people believe ; the half-truths of today are 
generally replaced by the half-truths of tomorrow. 

However, his statement (p. 61) that "myth is myth and history is history, and, to 
paraphrase Kipling, never the twain shall meet" is, in my opinion, an overstatement. 
Much depends on who is writing the history and for what purpose and which audience. 
An historical event occurs and then ceases to be a "fact," but an incident subject 
to interpretation. For example, Soviet and American histories of WW II vary con- 
siderably in interpretation. 

For a discussion of the above theses, see my: "The First Anglo-Afghan War and the 
British Retreat of 1842; The Functions of History and Folklore," East and West 
[IsMEO], n.s., 26(3-4); 503-530, 1976, Rome. 

Louis Dupree 
Duke University 

FOXCATCHER, William H. Hallahan, Gold Eagle Worldwide Paperback (first published by 
William Morrow, 1986) New York, 1987. 382 pp. 

A mythical Khyber Pass Restaurant in Washington, D.C. is mentioned in passing on 
p. 143 and the restaurant is described as an "intelligence hangout." The mention is 
the only license I have to review the book for the Forum . However, there is a real 
Khyber Caravan Restaurant in Washington which serves an excellent mun-to , among 
other Afghan gastronomic goodies. I cannot verify any intelligence connection. 

Foxcatcher, although purported to be fiction, is worth reading for the insights into 
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IN MEM0RI4M 



SAYD BAHAUDDIN MAJROQH (1928-1988) 



"Do not go gentle into that good 
but nigei^RteM tiidyint 

of tte ligltt." tf^ggf, "llMMMi 



Prof. Dr. Sayd Bahauddin Majrooh was brutally murdered on 11 February, 1988 ia 
Peshawar, and the country of Afghanistan and all of its friends lost a voice 
idiich will be missed as Afghanistan moves toward freedom. Fot«ign scholars aitd 
newspapermen always sought out Majrooh when they arrived in Peshawar. His of- 
fice was usually full of interesting people: mujahidin leaders; refugees; Paki- 
stattl officials and scholars. 

Majrooh was born in Kabul in 1928 into a disclagttisbei tmdly. Hia f*efe»r, 
Sayd Shamsuddin Majrooh served as a cabinet minister, was elected to FarlialWilt, 
and was a key figure in writing the 1964 Constitution. 

Bahauddin Majrooh graduated from Lyc^e Istiqlal in Kabul, sttidied at the Sorbonne 
in Paris, and earned a PhD in philosophy from the University of Montpelier 
(France). He served as Dean of the Faculty of Letters at Kabul University, as 
Governor of Kapisa Province and as Director of the Afghan Cultural Office in 
Munich. Returning to Afghanistan, Majrooh once again became Professor and Dean 
of the Faculty,of Utt#fs, .ia addition to beiMjg^ll^^^ the Afghan Histori-. 

cal Society. ' 

In 1980, he moved to Peshawar and organized the Afghan Information Centre which 
became a focal point for news of the war inside Afghanistan. llB|rooh partici- 
pated in any number of conferences in Europe and North America on the sit.u«tlfln 
in ikf^umistan. ■ . v>.-^ 

The* last time I saw him was at Bellagio, Lake Como, Italy, in October 1987 where 
he gave a paper at a conference sponsored by the Islamic and Arabian Development 
Studies program of Duke University. Majrooh' a paper, "The Afghan Intellectual 
as Refugee: Philoaofhical and Political fliaajWUms.** b^oiai new ground in Afghan 
refugee studies. The Conference papers will be published and the book will 
be dedicated to Majrooh 's memory. 

1 first met Majrooh in 1963 when he was Dean of the Faculty of Letters, then 
located itf'-«i <^«ittre ¥^--^timt 0t---^tM^^^im''tti-'^MMti Using his consider- 
able charisma, he tried to convince me that I should introduce social anthro- 
pology and archaeology to his students. So I did. Dean Majrooh attended every 
lecture, every slide session (especially those relating to fossil man!), so that 
he could protect me from the mullahs who also attended the early sessions, having 
been alerted by student members of the Muslim Brotherhood. Majrooh did such a 
good job of explaining many of my concepCf i& Persian that ^S a«t«ally had most 
of the mullahs nodding their heads %#it chorus. Those who 
were not converted left early on. 

Majrooh was like that. He could antagonize, but he could also convert. He 
frustrated many of his colleagues, but they never denied his intellectual capa- 
bility, noif his integrity, nor his honesty, nor his love of country. He will be 
missed by all who knew him and the many more who depended on his Afghan Infor- 
mation Center Monthly nuHmM .for reliiriA« ii^onaaeloa iriNmt Af ghMiistan- \s^m-fy'> 
the Soviet occupation. 

Prof. Dr. Majrooh published extensively in many languages and his bibliography 
includes such works is *t1ife Dialectics of Liberty and Necessity" (1963); "L' edu- 
cation de soi et la psychologie du 'nous'" (1968); "The Ego-Monster, or an Ac- 
count of a Kingdom (the Soul) Devastated by a Monster named 'Ego'" (1972, 1984: 

2 parts); "Le suicide et le chsmt: Poesie pofulaire des feames Pashtounes" (1984). 

If the tears of his friends were ink, 
I could write volumes, f ■ 

■ - Lo4ts Oupree 



Slaying Spotlights Afghan Rifts 



By RONE TEMPEST, Timea Staff Writer 



NEW DELHI-Hi3 name waa 
Syed; Bahauddin Majrooh, but ev- 
eryone called him "the profeasor." 

He had a doctorate from a uni- 
versitx in Prance and was once 
dean; of the literature faculty at 
Kabul University in hia native 
Afghanistan. 

Uitd^r former Afghan King Mo> 
hamqned Zahir Shah, he had been a 
provincial gov^nor and a diplomat 

But for the past eight years, until 
he ^as sh<% m death Thursday, 
Majr^h had lived aa a refugee in 
Pakiftan, in the North- West Fron- 
tier city of Peshawar, where he 
editedia monthly newsletter on the 
progf^ of the Afghan rebel war 
against Soviet and Sovtet-badced 
troopsiin his homeland. 



Majrdoli was wiaeiy respected 
for his candor and intellectual 
hon^ty, in a place where these are 
uncqnjmon virtues. Peshawar's 
main market ia The Stoiy TeUen' 
Bazaar. . , * 

Thdiraday even^ aeeocdfng to 
a T^fpri tnm Pe^war by the 
British news agency Reuters, 
someone went to Majrooh's office 
and shot him six times with a 
Kalaahnikov rifle. Majrooh's body 
waa found sprawled over the 
threshold of the front door. His sou. 
Masaood. told Reuters he htui as 
idea who lulled hia father. 

Diplomatic sources here and in 
Pakiatan speculated that hia death 
waa linked to a power struggle 
within the Afghan resisUfaee, a 



looae collection' of fighting groupt 
known collectively aa the mouja- 
hedeen (holy warriors) that in- 
cludes royaliata, fundamenttUatt 
and other Muaiim sects. • • « 

Majrooh waa certainly no funda- 
OMmtalist He waa a Muaiim. yet he 
UtnA whiskey and ffhampapyi. He 
was educated in Prance and bi 
adored everything French, but he 
spoin Eogliidi and German aa well 
aa French, and hia native Pushtu 
and Persian, in whieb he wm» a 
volume of poetry. 

Every July 14, which the French 
celebrate aa Baatille Day, he shed 
hia tradittonal Afghan garb and 
donned a double- breaated navy- 
blue blazer and traveled to Islama- 
bad, the Pakistan capital, to attend 
the im^mm mm " " 



pagne at the Freodi EinlwHy. He 
was also a regular at the Bunboe 
Bar, which French akl workers had 

M up tbflir reaidenec the Mai- 
aoDBIaebe. 

Majrooh was a rarity in rough 
and tumble Peshawar, an intellec- 
tual in a den of ignonmce, an 
aesthete in a place of great and 
perslatent violence. This latter 
quality was revealed one night at 
the home of an American dipkKaat. 

Majrooh had consumed several 
large whiakeya. and a WeAam 
reporte'. fresh from a "t a^M^ tf U m 
journey into A^gbuistaB. was taOc- 
ing earaesUy about havbig seen 
fldda at opium poppia that were 
being nurtured by the Afghan 
rebela. possibly to sell opium to 
raise money for their cause. 

Suddenly an ecstatic look glazed 
Majrooh's features. He sprang from 
his chair and limped into an ac^- 
cent room, where he collapsed on 
the floor singing, in FreiKb, 
"Fielda of fk>was. beautiful ftow- 
en, beautiAil. beautiftil flowers." 

Demote his love of the West, 
Majrooh was thcaoughly Afghan, 
and he possessed a near-encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of his country and 
its terrain. This made him an ideal 
interviewer of battlefield com- 
manders coming to Periuwv to 
rest and resupply. 

The newsletter for the Afghm 
Inftematim Center that he (Erect- 
ed in Pediawtf was regarded as by 
tu the most authoritative ptAllB»> 
tiononthewar. 

Ifis death, thmfore. is a serious 
blow to the sparse information 
netw«ak used by Western diplo- 
mats and journalists who monitor 
the war. 

"Anybody who has ever had 
anything to do with Afghaniatan 
knew him." a Peshawar journalist 
said. 

Mi^rooh was re8p<H»ible for 
btnrid^ aevend atortes on the 
AJ^fimn ctmfUct. iaduding some 
that, were adverse to the rebel 
cause, like the 1986 loss of the rebel 
base in Jawar. Even when spokes- 
mei for the U.S. State Department 
insisted that the base had not been 
lost, Majrooh, depoiding on hia 
excellent sources among the fight- 
ers, inaiated that it had. la tte vaA 
he waa right, and the loss was 
considered one of the gueniUas* 
worst of the WW. 

"The imfesaor" had a keen eye 
for a story, and loved nothing more 
than to spring an unusual yam on 
reporters. One of his more famous 
media coups came when he intro- 
duced a fat rebel commander, a 
ruatic bumpkin from a border 
province, to a small group he had 
invited for tea. The commander, 
totally unaware of hia newsworthi- 
ness, told the reporters he was in 
Peshawar to buy iqiare parts for his 
atpiadroQ of Japanese motorcycles. 

As the reporters reached for 
their notebooks. Majrooh listened 
r / «id giggled. The rebel leader then 

eiplained that his guorillas were 
preparing for a motorbike attack on 
Z ; 1 .J a Soviet unit— Afghan tribesmoi 
on Suzukis descending on the 
sleeping soldiers. 

The story waa on the front page 
of many ne w apap e n the next day. , . 

VIA (2/iiy on the death of Majrooh: 
. Sayed Bahamoodin Majrooh was an in- 
tellectual Afghan who had recently 
adopted a wise and realistic stand 
on the continuation and discontinu- 
ation of the fratricidal war in 
Afghanistan. . . 
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how some in the Washington establishment and intelligence cQuimun.ity CQuld possibly 
pull off (or almost pull off) an "Iran-Contr agate" gambit. 

Take my word: this is a thriller and probably closer to the truth than many suppose. 
Now, all we need is a novel about the Stinger-Blowpipe pipelines. 

Louis Dupree 
Duke University 

THE FALL OF AFGHANISTAN, AN INSIDER'S ACCOUNT, Abdul Samad Ghaus, Pergamon-Brassey ' s 
International Defense Publishers, McLean, VA, 1988. $24. 

This book is exactly what has been needed: an insider's account of the fall of Af- 
ghanistan. The author, Abdul Samad Ghaus, is the top official of the Afghan Foreign 
Ministry to survive the 1978 coup. Formerly the Deputy Foreign Minister, he can 
write from experience: 

"I personally had my moment of surprise when I arrived at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs on the morning of April 29, 1978, to confront my fate 
after the Communists had taken over the country. The person who received 
me there that morning in the name of the "Democratic Republic of Afghani- 
stan" seemingly in charge of the Ministry's administration and security, 
was a certain Mohammed Akbar Mehr, a young and well-thought-of member of 
the Protocol Department of the ministry, whom everybody, including myself, 
had always thought to be a staunch patriot! (Later that day I was arrested 
and taken to the Ministry of Defense, while our former colleague of the 
Protocol Department looked amusedly at the spectacle.)" 

A front seat in the historic events of the last days of his government really belonged 
to Abdul Samad Ghaus. He sat in on the conversations which Mohammed Daoud held with 
Zulficar Ali Bhutto regarding the Pushtunistan issue. When he asked Daoud 's opinion 
of Bhutto, the reply was, "Bhutto is certainly a statesman and an extremely intel- 
ligent person, but I do not know to what extent he can be trusted." 

Ghaus was also present in 1974 when Secretary of State Henry Kissinger conferred 
with Daoud. He expresses no opinion, either his own or Daoud 's, about Dr. Kissinger, 
possibly because Daoud seems to have done all the talking. 

More important, he sat across the table from Brezhnev during Daoud 's visit to Mos- 
cow in April, 1977, and noted that the Soviet leader seemed ill and possibly drugged. 
Ghaus was shocked by provocative statements that presaged events to come exactly 
a year later. 

A close ally of Daoud, Ghaus gives estimates of his personality that make him a more 
sympathetic figure than many of his descriptions. 

It is of inestimable value to have such recollections as these down on paper before 
time removes all the eyewitnesses to history. 

Rhea Talley Stewart 
Manchester, Connecticut 

DA M^^JTOZE KA'IDA ("rules for prayer") by Mulla Muhammad Gul, Education Dept. of the 
Hizb-i Islami-yi Afghanistan, Peshawar, 1987. xviii + 113 pp. 

Mulla Muhammad Gul (1885-1952) was born in Hadda and was one of the first attendees 
at its madrassa. Author, newspaper contributor, and school principal in Ningrahar 
Province, he went on to teach Pashto in Kabul, where he was active in the Literary 
Society and the Pashto Academy. According to the introduction to the present volume, 
he earned the nickname "the second Rahman Baba" through his emulation of classical 
Pashto verse. His family background and education qualified him in the subject matter 
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of -Oils text. In Pashto verse cowplftai it Mitl«ef and advises the reader or hearer 
in proper Muslim ritual practice and sociAj behavior &i everyday llJe. In a series 
of short sections, each with a specific topic, it begins with ablutions and proceeds 
through daily prayer to the other religious obligations (and their violation, as in 
the case of the fast) . It continues on to diverse matters of ritual (pure and impure 

°^ social practice (such as food handling, "things done with the 
i«£t:-iWand," burial). The couplets roll on comfortably and the author is willing to 
be as basic as can be: ., - 

When one person passes another 

or two persons separate, 
one should salute the other 

and observe the rule of greeting. 

And so on, on how to give and receive a salam . In domestic affairs he affirms 
traditional religious law and he gives the reader (as husband) a parting admonition: 

She is your wealth and also your honoiJi 
protect her as a master should. 

Viewed from a literary standpoint, Muhammad Gul was carrying on an old Pashtun tra- 
dition of rendering religious teaching in popular language easily remembered. In 
writing this text he was probably thinking of the needs of the Pashtuns of his own 
province. It may help now to educate a wartime (and postwar) generation in the wafit.r 
of Muslim Afghan behavior. Those who read or hear it will have no excuse if they 
hear the old reproach musulman asti ? - "Are you a Muslim or what?" 

Christopher J. Brunner 
Hew York, New York 



Soviet Profits in 
Afghanistan 



"Soviet Economic Interests in Afghanistan" )9 
M. SIddieq Noonoy, in PnUtm tf Cammu- 
Htsm (May-June 1987). U.S. Information 
Agency. 301 4th St. S.W.. Wohii^un, O.C. 
20547. 



Itow costly has the invasion of Afghanistan been for the Soviet Unnn? 
J^omoY. a University of Alberta eoxionust, bebeves tliat the Soviets have 
teift the poverty-raiden Mghans to pay mat oi the expeftses d the war 
themselves. The Soviet Union. Noonoy argues. "eventuaUy expects to 
make economic gains from its involvement in Afghanistan." 

Prior to 1978, the Soviet Union pursued two economic goals in Af- 
ghanistan; first, to penetrate the Afghan economy by diverting Afghan 
iTade from free world markets to the Soviet Bloc, by granting large credits 
at low interest rates, and by "insinuating" direct Soviet partiapation in 
Afghan economic planning. Second, to increase Afghan dependence on the 
Soviet economy through bilateral trade, expanded credit, and complex 
monetary or barter arrangements. By 1978 the USSR accounted for 37 
percent of ail Afghan exports and 34 percent of Afghan imports. 

Snce the 1979 invasion, Soviet control of the Afghan economy has 
ffiqnnded sharply. In the 1985-86 fiscal year, the Soviet Union and ks 
East iim^mt client states purchased 76 percent d Afghanistan's ex- 
pots, and provkted 67 percent erf its imports. Many of the goods "ex- 
ported" by the USSR to Afghanistan are nulitary. For example, the Soviets 
"sold" $486 million worth of aircraft and $233 million worth of trucks to 
Afghanistan between 1979 and 1984; from 1974-1979, Afghanistan im- 
ported $4.2 million worth of trucks and no aircraft from the USSR. 

Afghan agncultural output has been hard-hit by the war, and industri- 
alizauon has lagged. To pay for loans and a baiance-of-trade deficit that 
now total $2.1 billion. Noorzoy expects that the Afghan government will 
increase sales of minerals to the Soviet Union. The Soviets already buy 
Afghan natural gas at prices far below world market rates: they paid $48 
pa IMQ cubic meters in 1979-1981 for gas wwth $ll5 on *e wotW 
ximrim, re^ilting m a kiss of $336 million to Af^anistan; An atlas com- 
paed by Stmet geok«aKs in 1977 shows extensive deposits of gold, emer- 
alds, mi wngxm, ni^iich may be mined in the future. 

The Soviets, Noorzoy concludes, expect to expldt Afghanistan's min- 
^■mtnt^'i^- years to come. "In economic terms." he ioachides, "Ai? 
I «i ■certainly not 'Moscow's Vietnam'." i 
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EVENTS - continued from page 1 

tions are necessary as there- will be room 
for only 400. Call (202) 546-7577 to 
reserve your place. The Committee asks 
for a $10 donation. 

The Committee has also set up a hot-line 
with Western Union so that those interest- 
ed can send President Reagan the following 
telegr^: 

"Dear President Reagan: As a member of the 
CFA, I am asking you to continue aid to 
the Afghan resistance even after the So- 
viet Army is out of Afghanistan. Don't 
trust Soviet propaganda to remove troops" 
By calling toll-free 1-800-257-4900 and 
asking for hot-line operator 9346, you 
, cam have your name signed to one of these 
missives. The $4.50 co6t will be put on 
your telephone bill, ' - 

On March 16, Matthew Erulkar will speak 
on Afghanistan at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The program is sponsored by the 
International Affairs Assn. For further 
InfomaeiM call (202) 965-6683. 

"Afghanistan: 10 Years Later" will be the 
topic of a talk by Farhad Kazemi at 
Fordham Univ, 113 W. 60th St., NYC on 
March 29 at 4 p.m. 
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Information Division 

PEBMANENT MISSION OF THE OEMOCBATIC REPUBLIC 
OF AFGHANISTAN TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
SM UM nMA. NEW YOBK. N. Y. tOOir 



PRESS SELE45E 

.94/88 . ... 



STATEMENT BY SAJIBULU^. PRESIDEN T OF THE 
REPUBLIC O F A^ - UmmS T AH. g EBRUARV 3.I W 

In Che Name of God, ch« Ma^'.nificenc and Merciful: 

It is for several years now that an imnosed war and various 
interferences and interventions, including armed interferences 
are being wa»ed ai»ainst the Republic of Aff^hanistKi which have 
resulted in great catastroohe and tremendous losses for the 
country. This has also brought about the situation asound 
Afghanistan and has creacBd a seriously c«is« sltmeios. 

PreeMdia^ from its neace-lovin* nolicy. the Covemmenc of 
the Senubile of Af.(?hanistan has. .from the verv bes;innini», made 
trMHmdous ef foxes alm*d at oeaceful. negotiated solution of 
Che oroblems, avoldin<; to resort to militarv means which are void 
of any prospect. On the basis of such a no'licv and as a result 
of the good offices of the Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
the orocess of Geneva talks between Af-jhanistan and Pakistan 
through the personal reBresaatacive of the United Nations Secretarv- 
General started in J«»«-lf8I «Hd-««iCinues till now. It is to ' 
be added that, d«a«te« the StAt tll«t Iran has not direct Iv 
particioaced in tl« G«a«va tsUu . ti» mK9mt.l r«nip«#«ptacive f £« 
the United Nations Secretatfy-General has re^ularlv keot informed 
the Iranian authorities of the nrocess of Geneva talks. 

The Af(;han side has alwavs manifested its political »ood-vill 
and necessary flexibility with an aia Co ensurin?, an earlv 
political solution of che situation around Af s;hani3Can . All . 
chese efforts are aimed at ensurin* peace in Afghanistan in ciMi - 
incerescs of che stability of the situation in che repiion. 

Since nowadays the orocess of Geneva Calks is reaching ics 
crucial and final stage, I would like, once again, to state the 
position of che Republic of Afghanistan in that resoecc. 

IlKwlc{»c««nding the esiiciinuition and broadening of the 
dimensions of the imperialist ariMd interventions as(ainst our 
-our.trv, there has been remarkable pro<^ress in the process of 

Geneva calks as a result of che conscruccive oosicion adooced by 
che Afghan side. The Republic of Afghaniscan has alwavs 
aporeciaced Che efforcs of che UN Secretary-General and che 
mission of his personal reoresencative aimed at successfullv 
conducting che Geneva negotiations. 

Moreover, in order Co out an and Co che war and fratricidal 
bloodshed and Co ensure lasting neace throughout Che countrv. 
che Government of che Renublic of Aff^haniscan has oroclaimed' and 
is successfully implementing che nolicv of national reconciliation 
having various dimensions in che incerescs of oeace and securicv, 
which is a clear manif es cacion of che oowerfulness . wiseness and' 
orovidence of che Republic of Afghaniscan. The nroclamacion of 
Che oolicy of nacional reconciliacion o:reaclv helned che accele- 
ration of che neaceful solution of Che situation around Af?:haniscan 
CO out forward a concrete orooosal on che formation of a coalition 
government, including the onoosicion armed grouos and che forces 
confronting che Afghan State. This oroposal was made as one of 
che dimensions of the efforts for ensuring neace in the country 
and ics implemencacion is in nro^ress. 

.Afghanistan is an indeoendenc, sovereign and non-aliened 
country. It is only Afghans who have determined and continue co 
determine che destiny of their councrv. .No one, ocher chan 
Atghans can sectie Che Afghan nroblems. No one should doubt this 
'.ndisDutable fact. 

Those who desire for oeace in our country cannot but 
utilize che policy of national reconciliation as a firm base for 
their peace-seeking accivicies. Being the real oroorietors of 
their beloved country, the Afghan oeoole are a noble, valorous, 
^ree and heroic people. Our peonle want oeace and are striving 
:or che conscruccion and orogress of their country. At this 
imporcanc and crucial stage of che develooment of ' our countrv, 
ve have based ourselves oolicically on the nulti-oartv svscem' 
and economically on che multi- sectoral and multi-strata basis. 

Presently there exist tremendous hones and oossibilities for 
che forthcoming round of Geneva negotiacions . aimed at the solution 
or the external aspect of the oroblem, to become a fruitful and 
r ma 1 round and rapidly to result in the signin.? of the document 
comprising the s«ctlew«nc. 

The docusMnts cc^rlstag cjie oolitical solution of che 
sicuaci«i ■»ecf*jad. Mgfe«ii»caa:ar»-r the bilateral agreement on 
non-incerfereace and non-incervencton feitwewi the Reoublic of 
Afghanise^ and ?atel»ti«, che declaracMn off incernacional 
gurtrantees for che cessation and nem-tmmttmm*- M 'i^»me'i*v«a.ce 
and intervention, che%reenenc on the voluftcatv refeufh'b'f' 
Afghan refugees to their country, che document on interrelacionshios 
between the above-mentioned issues, on che one hand, and che 
solution of the question of che recurn of Soviec limiced concingents 
from Afghanistan, on the other, and an agreement on che mechanism 
and arrangement for the imnlementation of the a«?re«n»nts 
concluded between the parties. .1" 

final t^^pH'^frh''^'''™^"" c^Y^ ''^^^ virtually COmo l«S3l<f Sfed 
neSoJut?ons. °^ ^^''^ ^""^ ^ ^^^^ years. of G,mm 

As regards che withdrawal of che limiced contingent of 
Soviec croops, ic muse be mentioned chat che conditions for the 
withdrawal of che crooos are scioulated in che soeech bv che 
nead of che Afghan delet^acion ?iven at the jubilee session in 
Moscow on che occasion of che 70th anniversary of che October 
revolution, and Che cime-frame for the withdrawal of che croops 
rias been agreed upon during the negotiations between the Afghan 
leadership and the Soviec leadership. . , 



Its 



It muse be stressed chat che Question of the withdrawal of 
the limited contingent of Soviet trooos from Afghaniscan is 
directly linked with che cessation of ' interference and the cessation 
of the sanding of military hardwara and e«|uli»i«nc co the excremisc 
gr^s opBosing che Afghan State. * . 

With an aim to haloing the early and successful conclusion 
of the process of Geneva talks, the Government of che Reoublic 
of Afghanistan and the Government of the Soviet Union have agreed 
Chac, provided that che Geneva agreemencs are signed on 15 March 
1988, the withdrawal of Soviec trooos will start on 15 Mav 1988 
and will be completed within a oeriod of 10 months. As regards 
the phasing of the withdrawal, "it would be accentable for the 
Afghan side that a relatively great portion of the crooos be 
withdrawin in the first phase of the time-frame for che withdrawal 
of che Soviec troops. In case the agreements are signed nrior 
to 13 March, the withdrawal of the troops- will also start earlier. 

We are convinced chac following the withdtawal of the limited 
concingencs of Soviec troops, the military conflict in the countrv 
will noc be incenslfied. In our ooinlon, the occurrence of 
in-fighcing events can be prevented, irovided that the forces 
opposing the Govemmene of the Republic of Afghanistan, who are 
busy wich continuing che war, adopt a responsible oosition and 
contribute to oeace-seeking activities for ensuring neace and 
tranquillity for our people. They should understand that if thev 
refuse to heed the voice of wisdom, they will face the staunch ' 
will of the Afghan people, who want peace and cranouillicy in 
the country, and will also face the commicments of the States 
who call for the cessation of interferences against Afghanistan 

rf«r-™fno^^!?^ ^"^^ * constructive nosition, che Afahan side is" 
determined to take part in the forthcoming Geneva talks wi-^ 1 

^lfl%?U^anl''f?^"^^fr'/"^^^'»- ""^ness. oolicicai bo dn^ss 
Wod will and flm political decermlnacion. i.w.i«5!. . 

If certain States or nolitical oersonalicies adooc a 
position aimed at prolonging the signature of Geneva agreements, 
under any pretext whatsover, it will be one of the manifestations 
of their desire for the continuation of the tense situatior, 
'. Itl UN^slcre Ir%Slif "^'^'^^^^^^^y of cll mission°of-" 
^ally for Che Swf J ^H^" personal representative and, 

not oe iinKeo with che conclusion of efforts aimed at -''e -or-iar-hr, 

?L?iorind'?h S^vernment in Afghanistan. The nI?l^ar"reco^i' " 

i^tter a^S it is''onIv'irh«''^"r""S" exluslvely domeltic 
matter and it is only Afghans themselves who must aacerialiie 

,irf-rf\'„^f not irrelevant to make a mention, here of the all- 
sided internationalist assistance of the Soviet uAl on On -^1 

Soviit''frf°^3s-[;^i*^''°L'^I ^e*^ CradltioSfl^^f^ha^n-^'^ 

ooviec crienaship, the Soviet Union has alwavs extendarf ire 

S^°mif,-^*"'^ =° ^" difficult sltu^ion nartLill^y 

Ulth the withdrawal of the limited military contingents of 
Soviet Croops. all patriotic Afghans are duty bound to exoress 
their gratitude to the brave sons of the Soviet Union, co' chose 
messengers of peace, justice and progress who, in destinv-making 
moments, have devoted their lives' and all possibilities for 
defending che freedom, independence and territorial integricv of 
our country . 

No country and people in the history have joined hands in 
cooneration with our people in sad days as Soviet Union and its 
people have done. 

In accordance with its traditional role in ensuring oeace 
and stability in Asia and following Che decisions of the Lova 
Jirgahs and. parcicularly the historical Loya Jireah of Movembe'- 
1987, Afghanistan will not agree that the whole or a oart 0-= ' -s 
territory become a springboard of aggression against the neighboari-s 
countries. It is our desire to live in oeace and friendshio with 
all neighbouring Seaces. 

, I fy^^y. ^^^.^t highly evaluate che scand of che Soviet 
inmtmnip. headed by Mikhail Sergevich Gorbachev, General 
Secretary of che CC CPSU. regarding the political normalizacion 
Of the situation around Afghaniscan. We exoect good will and 
conscruccive seeps from our nelghburs , °aki3Can and Iran e 
hone Chac Iran will not be left aside from the Political soluion 
of Che sicuatlon around Afghaniscan and we wish its oositive 
concribuelon In this regard. 

It Is obvious that the cessation of interferences in *e 
internal affairs of Afghanistan is in the interests of our neigh- 
bouring countries and their oeooles and also in che incerescs 
of peace and scabillcy In the region and the mternational 
sieuaclon ac Urge. 

In che series of the peaceful solution of regional con^^-c^s 
ac this sensitive scage, let Afghaniscan be the first country 
to play its hlscorlcal role In a sense of dees resoonsibilicv 
for world peace and che consolidacion of peace and stabilitv' 
in the region. 

The peaceful solution of regional conflicts constitutes 
one of the dimensions of peace and securitv in the world the 
ffJiSyJ "^'^'^^ provided by the Soviet -Americas 
sunaiit B«i16ffiifn HaWngcon and the Treaty resulted from it 

A,ec invite all the genuine oacriocs of Afghanistan, all the 
aitterent groups of the peonle. tribes and nationalities, among 
them the honest and patriotic clergy , to be active participants 
in the struggle for attaining the noble aim of peace and 
tranquillity in Afghanistan. With such a solrlc. the Afghan 
people will certainly relieve from war and restore neace in 
the country. 
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Bakhtar cycles start production 



Tile Bakhtar bicycles 
assembly project in the 
industrial estate area of 
Puli-Charkhi haa begun 
initial production. 

It is a joint leetor en> 
terprise which has been 
set up with Soviet aid 
and assembles ordinary 
and sports bieyelta u 
well as children bicycl- 
es. It is envisafed Hurt in 
future It would alii 
embic motoreyelaa. 

Faxel Rahmaa Iiinf 
praidait of Bikfatar M» 
ydM siM: rOm pnt^ 
cei on Bakhtar bkyeto 



assembly project was si- 
gned by the Chamber of 
Commerce and Industries 
of the Bepublic of Afgl|> 
tnistan and Economic 
Counsulate of the Soviet 
Embassy in Kabul in Ap- 
ril 1M7. It hai an iattial 
investment «i 3S million 
Afghanis, and a working 
capital ^ SO million Afg- 
tinla. th» Chamber of 
^Smamxm has 40% sha- 
n, tho rest is my own. 

Thi installed capacity 
of the project is 19,000 
bicycles per annum wh- 
ich can increase to 40,000. 
Aa per the protocol. 



machinery and equipme- 
nt for ^ poleet arriv«- 
ci l^lD^ recently and 
i*«r» installed in the fac- 
tory. 

The project will give 
employment to 120 perso- 
ns. The factory has star- 
ted ftmctioning under 
the guidance of a Sovi- 
et expert named Kovale- ' 
nko Yuri." 

Insaf said that the pro- 
ject will pass through th- 
ree sUges. The first stage 
is when all the required 
parts sre imported from 
the Soviet Union, and the 
assembled bicycles are 



marketed. In the second 
stage only those parts 
the production of which 
requires sophisticated ma- 
chines will be imported 
from the Soviet Union 
and the rest would be pr- 
oduced here in the fact- 
ory. In the third stage 
all parts would be produ- 
ced in the factory, in ot- 
her words the project wo- 
uld become self-sufficient. 
Speaking of the sUte as- 
sisUnce to private entrep. 
reneurs, Fazel Rahmand 
Insaf said: "The governm- 
ent of the Republic of 
Afghanistan has always 



supported foreign and lo- 
cal entrepreneurs for 
the further growth of in- 
dustry in the country. The 
state assistance to indust- 
rialists includes land for 
the factory, customs duty 
exemption, bank credits, 
raw material su- 

pply etc. It is beca- 
use of this comprehensive 
government assistance th- 
at I have besides owning 
a textile mill, started the 
Bakhtar Bicycle Factory 
also. 



By M 
Faraof 



staff reporter 




British 

mercenaries 
killed 

A Britisli dtizn and 
an ailviser to etwate> 
revolutionaiies, was rec- 
«itly killed in an oper- 
ation carried out in the 
territory of Afghanistan. 
He stayed there under 
a secret contract betw- 
een the United States and 
Saudi Arabia. Hiis has 
been reported by US 
News and World Report 
with reference to Amer- 
ican intelligence sources. 

Another British mecz^ 
«nary was killed in Afg- 
hanistan earlier, the r^ 
port notesL They were pa- 
rt of a team of anall-ua- 
it warfare qpecialista. 
'nie team was sent to 
Af^hanistao by the SMS 
comjj^ny, headed by a 
certidn David Walker. 
According to the r«port, 
he served on British sp- 
ecial troops. The KMS 
head was involved in 
operations in Oman, Ni- 
caragua and Sri Lanka. 
The KMS also recruits 
veterans from special Br- 
itish troops for service 
in the Middle East and 
other regl<ffis. (BIA) 

JAIiOABT M. im 



WESTERN NEWSMEN 
VISIT KHOST 



PAKTIA, JAN. 16 (BIA) 
A group of western jo- 
urnalists who have come 
to familiarize themselves 
with the conditions in 
Paktia province, particu- 
larly the situation in Kh- 
o«t division visited yes- 
terday economic, cultural 
and other institutions of 



visl- 
diitr- 



Khost after the opening 
of the Gardes-Khost hi- 
ghway. 

They recounted what 
they had seen over Gar- 
des local radio. 



ov«N 



On Thursday they 
ted Sayed Karam 
ict, Bala Oah village of 
Gardez city, civil defen- 
ce units of Sayed Karam 
and parts of Gardez city. 

The journalists trave- 
lled by bus from Gardez 
to Khost division. They 
Ulked with Khost inha- 
bitants and jaw the rel- 
ief caravans that reached 



Over 11,000 tons of food- 
stuffs and other essential 
goods have so far been 
distributed to 2100 fami- 
lies consisting of 21,000 
persons in 113 villages in 
the centre, two districts 
and five subdistrlcts of 
Khost division since the 
opening of Gardes-Khost 
highway. 

With the ISth relief ca- 
ravan carrying 
18630 tons of relief ^ 
reaching the divisioeT 
problem of scarcity 



been completely 
come. 

To meet the slMrUge of 
drinking water in the di- 
vision, 21 water pumps 
are being installed with 
anistanec by Azerbaijan 
SSa This win also solve 
the problem of water s«k« 
rcity 2400 joibs of land 
in Khost division. 

The rehabilitation of fo- 
ur healtt- clinics has s^ 
arted. Construction ma- 
terial has been deliver- 
ed and work on build- 
ings has started. Forty- 
seven km of Gardes-Khost 
highway have so far be- 
en repaired and macada- 
mised, pver 7800 cu m 
'fong diversion has slao 
been Jw^lt. ^^^^(BIA)I 



Public libraries 
expanded 



The PttbUc Ubtmrr 
which vaa once the sole 
llbrtry in the far 
the public has now ab- 
out 70 bruehee bi ela»> 
aU pcxMTiaeea of the 
cMfnte]r, 

A totel of 400,000 boo- 
» ere available to reed- 
« in these btmnchea, 
« tae pcvsMent of Ka- 
b*^ Pu bUfc Library in an 
niuii«M, 

■A great majority of re- 
of these libraries 
•» rwmg men and worn- 
en, showing increaalnglv 
iwet Intereet, of youth 



in rewling 63,000 persona 
made use of the public 
libraries in the six first 
months of the current ye- 
«r, he added. 

It should be pointed 
out that in addition to 
the above, libraries 
have newly Uta set up 
in schools, lostitutioiH 
for higher and voeattonal 
educatl<m, state orgins 
and social orgaiiiatianaL 
Great attention is be- 
ing paid to increase lib- 
rvitt in schools and hi- 
gher educational inatitit- 

tions of the eoBWiy^ u 



view of the new educat- 
ional system and to help 
studenU in their studies. 

Not only the number of 
books and libraries have 
in<feased in recent 
years, but library science 
is being taught. 

Our future plans env- 
iMfe extension of Pub- 
lic Liberies. In 1988 all 
provinces without excep. 
tion would be having one 
pubUc library at ksst, 
and existing ones would 
be more equif^, he 
concluded. 

JBy: WeMi) 

'^v^^Mnei mum 
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Grand ceremony marks Khost victory 

IMPRESSIVE MILITARY PARADE IN CAPITAL 



KABUL, JAN. 19 (BIA) 
The successful mopp- 
i»g up operation launch- 
ed by the units o£ arm- 
ed forces for lifting the 
economic blockade of 
Khost division and re- 
opening of. Gardez-Khost 
highway for traffic was 
marked yesterday at a 
grand military parade 
held in R«volutioa Squ- 
are of Kabul. 

Najibullah. President 
jf the Republic of Afg- 
hanistan and Supreme 



ed Fcirees of the coun- 
try, extolled the heroic 
activities of soldiers and 
officers of the units who 
took part in the opera- 
tions in Paktia province 
and emancipated 40,C00 
people of Khost division 
from thp economic bloc- 
kade. 

He also ia.npected a 
guard of hommr oa tiie 
occasion. 

Present at the cerem- 
ony were Sultan Ali Kes- 
l^Miad, Mmrn Minister, 



members of the Politb- 
uro and Secret- 
aries of the CC of 
the People's Democratic 
Party of Afghanistan, le- 
aders of political organi- 
zations included in the 
coalition. Chairman of 
tlie National Front, me-' 
mbers of Revolutionary 
Council and Council of 
Ministers, generals and 
high ranking officials of 
the armed forces, amba- 
ssadors and members of 
diplomatic corps, heroes 
of tbe ReiHibUe <d Alt' 



hanistan and work her- 
oes of Afghanistan, for- 
eign guests, journalists 
and a large number of 
Kabul citizens. 

At the beginning of the 
ceremony. Shah Nawaz 
Tanai, Chief of General 
Staff of the ~ Armed For- 
ces, presented a brief 
report on the activities of 
the units in Paktia. 

The proceedings began 
with the recitation of ve- 
rses from Holy Quran 
by . Qari Barakatullab 
m^m and .^ying of tttt 



national anthem of the 
Republic of Afghanistan. 
Twenty^ne shells were 
fired as a mark of hono- 
ur. 

Maj. Geo. ZabiuUah 
Ziarmal, general presi- 
dent of political' 'affairs 
of the anned forces,, br- 
iefly spoke on fbk edeb- 
rations. 

Lt Gen. Mohammad 
Rafie, Minister of Defe- 
nce, delivered his spee- 
ch on the combat prep- 
arednessot teamedfo- 



rces ia defence of inde- 
pendence, national sov- 
eraignty and territorial 
integrity of the country. 

The text of his speech 
is carried else where in 
this issue. 

Captain Mohammad 
Amin Akraml, an officer 
of infantry unit, and 
Mirwais, a soldier who 
played an active role 
in removal of econom- 
ic blockade of Khost di- 
vision, thanked the gov- 
ernment for Its perman- 
ent atteattos to the per- 



sonnel of the armed for- 
ces and pledged to maka 
sacrifices is defence of 
the homeland and esta- 
blishing peace through- 
out the country. They 
promised to elevate th- 
eir combat preparednr 
ess and om^t eapakill- 
ty. 

JANUARY si. 



Caravans that brought cheer toKhost 




MaJ. Daond 
The flrat caravan of 
foodstuffs, clothes and 
other essential goods, wh- 
ich our men accompan- 
ied, arrived in Khost ci- 
ty on December 30. The 
caravan was draped with 
slogans such as, "We do 
not want war", "We are 
peace messengers", "We 
are here for the realiz- 
ation of national recon- 
ciliation policy" etc. We 
received such a warm 
welcome in the city that 
I would never forget it. 

This is how Maj Da- 
oud Shah Wafadar de- 
puty political head of 



Sb»b. 

l>ul-i-Charkhi transport 
regiment, described his 
experience in an inters 
iew to KNT. 

The beautiful valley 
cf Zadran was mined by 
the armed extremists, 
Maj. Daoud Shah rem- 
inded. "But the armed 
forces combed the high- 
way for mines, using mo- 
dem equipment and re- 
moved all the mines 
from their way. They also 
repaired 17,000 sq. m. of 
road, big and small bri- 
dges which had been 
ruined by the enemy be- 
tween Setakandaw and 
Sayed Khail. It has to 



be mentioned that in 
this operation 1,603 ex- 
tremist- elements were, cr 

ashed and ttuie huge 
arms caches containing 

Chinese, French and Am- 
erican made weapons 

were seized by the ar- 
med forces. 
After ens^^^ security 

ay, tl mp tfewi 3 |Mh ' 
on B«x 30 ^it the fin* 

caravan of 155 vehicles 
carrying 1200 tons of 
material arrived in Kh- 
ost division. With the 
arrlvti of this esravaa 

the atnioq>het« in Khost 
was filled with joy and 

happiness. Men, women 
and children rushed to 

welcome the officers and 
soldiers showering fl- 
owers on them and (M- 
ering them biHiquetSi'' 

Maj. Daoud Shah con- 
tinued: "This is now the 
fifteenth caravan of es- 
sential goods which is- 
moving towards Khost 

Gardez-itet M^imsy. I 



have tUl now led five ti- 
mes my own unit and es- 
corted the goods eaicrans 
to Khost city, these „ 
days the supply caravans *^ * 



arrive In Khost in one 
day without facing any 
incident, and after unl- 
oading they leave for 

Kabul the next day. Pr- 
imt tn Ebmlk division are 
iMNv lower than in 

Kabul city. There is pl- 
enty of food articles and 
other consumer goods, 
and Khost city and baz- 
aars haw eompletdy ch- 
anged." 

He said: "As an officer. 
I do not uphold war and 
our armed forces also 



and its achievements." 

Babajan, a noncommi- 
ssioned officer of the tr- 
in 

reply to a question said: 
"I joined the army six 
years ago. During this 
period I have voluntar- 
ily accompanied six 
hundred times supply 
caravans to various prov- 
inces. This is the fifth ti- 
me that I am accompan- 
ying the supply caravan 
to Khost division. I can 
assure you that not only 
I, but all the soldiers in 
our unit are ready to 
go to Khost divisic^,. to 
assist the t^Satm ^ 
ere. 

Khost repeats cm 



have not yet been btoti. t„^,i ^thout fear to 
ght up to «>nunit ag^ Kabul by private trans- 




Baba Jaa 



ssioa on others' si^ The 
duty of our armed forces 
is to defend the homel- 
and, achievements of Ap- 
ril Revolution and nat- 
ional integrity. Our 
armed forces today ha- 
ve the potential to con- 
fidently defend our bord> 
ers, April RcvolutiOB 



port because security has 
been maintained. They 

have resumed their tra- 
nquil life again. There 
are no more extremist el- 
ements to block the Gar- 
de>-Khost hi^iway." 

(By oar Mpoiter Aata 
Hedayat) 
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Trade fomuoM oithc 
jitbtrUatUl flelcU of «oo- 
nomie aetivitr ia the cou- 
ntry. It hu eonaldcrmbly 
growa dupite th« mbvc- 
nive aetlTitlet of «ztr- 
emitt elmcata and tha 
undeclared kapcriaUst 
war during 4]>^ poat-rev> 
olutioi^'T^an^ 

la 107a; the ahare of fo> 
reiCB trade ttnover had 
been 729.8 mlUioa dollars 
wUle ia IMS It waa 
UnClM Biillioa dollars. 
Tlie tonaver of domest* 
le IT^ ia 1981 was 
miilioB Afs, whUe 
it fOM ia 1988 to 216U mip 
Uiqa Afghaaiit 1&« figu- 
n shows a gnwA of 
987 J8 par eant 

Bttorto turn beta Bwde 
to tasnait tiw itoe of 
State sMte aiaMdatbe* 
tter regolattoB ot trade 
eadptvraMtac aiise in 
pricea. 

On aeoouat «i tUa, a 
number at State tMdiag 
institutions have been 



Rising trade figures boost economy 



set up. Tlwsc. insdtutians 
have played a noteworthy 
role- ia .recent years. So* 
jne of them are: 
1— Afgtan CAKT ee- 



This joint venture eo> 
mpany was established 
in 1978 to strencthea the 
Stata sector ia the field 
of tnde aad make aa 
active ewt^iitiOB to 
ter^fB ea^ denwlte t»> 
adt. 

To maintain the price 
line and help the house- 
hoUf economy of our co- 
rn Da trtots, the company 
offera essential goods bo- 
th ia wholesale through 
ita head office aad retail 
through stores^ peasanta' 
cooperatives, aad ce^a> 
;^ttves a< tiie*aili^Mri«s 
of St^ SMuf^ Md 
Interior in the capital 



and provinces. 

The import volume of 
the company during 1988 
was 39.28 million dollars 
and its sales figures 
2681 million Afghanis. 

*- We wlshjp • WmlB- 

tnde: 

TUs firm was esUblis-' 
bed in 1980 with the as8i*> 
tance of Soviet Union 
under Commerce Mini* 
stry. This enterprise ' has 
imported hundreds of 
essential goods from the 
Soviet Union, GDR, Cxe- 
ehoslovakla, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, India, Japan 
and other countries and 
put them in the market 

Tlie volume of trade 
and gratis aid by this ea- 
terpriae duriag 1988 we- 
ro of the wder of M.872 
BitBlMi Mten and the 
sales tttnlw^ 727.8 mill- 



ion Afs. 

9— JPrsiUlsr 1M« 
Proatier TVade waa also 
set up in 1981 oa the baaia 
of an agreement betweea 
the govenunenta of the 
Republlo of Afghanistaa 
and the Soviet Union. Ia 
the begianing the exdup 
nge of goods was on a 
limited scale. Ia 1986, 
the Frontier Trade flg^ 
ures reached 6.0S mllUoa 
doUars. Duriag the our- 
ent year, the volume of 
Frontier IVade was nine 
million dollars* oa the re* 
quest of the pcovtaetal 
resideata 




This enterprise waa w* 
tabllshed after the revo* 
lution withia the frame* 
work of Commerce Mini- 
stry to Jxtip maintain the 
price line. The enterprise 
sell* primary goods thr^ 
ouKh 36 stores of Ito in 
Kabul city, six stores ia 
Balkh. Nangarhar, Pak* 
tia and other provinces. 

The volume of retail 
trade in State, Joint and 
cooperative, lectors dur* 
ing 1986 has increased 
by six per cent The tur- 
nover of retail trade dur- 
Ing 1987 has been predic- 
ted at Afs. 26 billion wh- 
ich indicates a growth of 
1S.6 per cent aa 
ed to 1986. 



Apart from promoting 
the State, joint and coop- 
erative trade^ Commerce 
^Ministry has created a 
favourable climate dur- 
ing the recent years for 
the national traders who 



Progress achieved in key sectors of industry 



KABUL. JAN. 18. (BIA) 
The periodical .sessitm 
o/ the Council of Minist- 
eri of the Republi<; of Af- 
ghanistan wai« held - ye»- 
terday. The results of the 
realisatioii ol^statt tfan 
and budget bankim; V- 
ans for nine months <>f 
the current Afghan year 
(begun March 21. 1987) 
and 30 legislative docum- 
enta were scrutin^^ in 
the sessioa 

MahboobuUah Kusha- 
ni. Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter and Chaimuin of the 
State Committee for Pl- 
anning Mohsmmad Kab- 
Ir, Minister of Finance, 
Abdul Basir Ranjbar. ge- 
neral president of the 
Central Bank and Ba»- 
hir Bagtilani Minister of 
Justice presented their 
reports at the session. 
Chairmen of the state 
Committees and Minie- 
ters and jnvsidenta of 
departmoita spek» in 
the discussion. U wu no- 
ted ia the session that 
ewiereta adiievemcnta ha- 
ve been scored in the nine 
mmths of the current 
Afghan year in the socio- 
ecQRomie growth of the 
country. 

The production plan of 
mixed and state sectors 
of industry was imple- 
mented by 103 percent 
and 14 ministries and de> 
pvtnaenta hmt a.-htav«d 




iag the Cooacil of Mala. 



the tariteta of industrial 
production of their lesp- 
ective enterprises and 
institutions. The" produ- 
ction plans of power en- 
ergy, fertilizer, rein/ore^ 
ed concrete coal, brick, iU 
our, wheat meat and- veg- 
etable oil have been succ- 
essfully implemented. 

Industrial producta va- 
lued at Afs 
3360.1 million have 
been produced in private 
seetM'. fhirty new proje- 
cta were commissioBed in 
private sector. 

9.2 billion Afs from do- 
mestic sources and Afs 
7.8 billion from loans and 
foreiga aaristance were 



spent on construction <rf 
719 medium and small 
development piojecta, 
The figure shows aa i» 
crease of 18.1 peneat 
m pared to the nine moo- 
ths of last year. 

Over 50 small aad Mc 
projecta have been com- 
missioned ia the alao 
mo nths ot tha current 
Afghan year. Tlie plan 
for goods transport waa 
overfulfilled by 19.1 per- 
cent aad for passenger 
tnw^ort by 5.1 percent 
Ptans for retail and who- 
leulc tHM^e of state, mis> 
cd and cooperative sect- 
ors hive been over fulf- 
illed. 



have been scored in ed- 
ucation, higher aad ai* 
ddle edttCBttea, techid- 
cal and vocational, ed- 
ucation, pobUe kealtli 
~iftii- culture. 

The existing faulta and 
shorteomings in the wo> 
rk of the ministries, sta- 
te committees and depe- 
rtmenta and shortcom- 
iaci la the realisation of 
the aiae moBtha* pUa of 
the eumal Afjghaa year 
were scrutinised and cri- 
ticised in the session of 
the Council of Ministers. 

Sultan Ali Keshtm- 
and. Prime Minister s^ 
oke and assessed the fa- 
ulta ia worit and implo- 



engthOTing tb» aatioBaJ 
eeoBomy. .13m aiaMqr 
encourage* aad ji ro tauto 
their activiti«& Maay 
iaeilitlM have boca pnvl> 
dcd to tlM finas aad 
zchtt^ bomiM ot tlw io^ 
partaiw* rf the pri^iia ta* 
etoria ndsiagte lad^- 
eeoBMide Itvtt of tlw e» 
untry. 

To ameliorate the «t*- 
te of expqrta in the 
country, trade servi- 
ce institutions have been 
set up ia different fields. 
Tlw role ptayed by the 
export development dep- 
artment has been increa- 
sed in marketing and gu- 
iding the national trade- 
rs in export <M( Afghan 
goods to focai^ awdM* 
ts. 

The trade service in^ 
titutiona like Karakul 
export promotion lostitu- 
te, ^on of carpet expo- 
rters, raisins export de- 
velopment Institute and 
Emporium of handicrafta 
have played a significant 
role in improving the qu- 
ality of pxoducta and the- 
ir marketing taNhfllpi 
lands. 

After the revolution, 
the Republic of Afghani- 
stan has been exporting 
iU producta to world ma- 
rketa in exchange of nec- 
essary goods. Trade rel- 
ations have been expand- 
ed without any restricti- 
ons. But the figures show 
that after the revoluti- . 
on, trade with Socialist 
countries headed by the 
Soviet Union has registe- 
red an impressive iaoe* 
M* 13m ftmlpi ttide 




Aasari Strwrt, P.O. 
>n Kabal, 
Repnbite d 



mentation of targets in 
tlie state plan and budget 
The Council of Mini- 
sters tlnough a resolut- 
ion directed the ministr- 
ies, state committees 
and depertmeata to imp- 
lement their jriMs bett- 
er before the eod of the 
year and to tackle all 
problems in the way of 
realizing the plan targets. 

The resolution pointed 
out the realisation of bu- 
dget revenue plan and 
specific measures were 
decided on economization 
of budget expenditure 
and raatotala. (BIA) 

SANViXr, 19. lit* 



dpriBf Utl «^ 

th SodaUst oooatriaii 
waa 231. 74» aiUUai doll- 
ars wUdi wa c h w 
mtUlon dollars 
198S. It afam « 
rease of 4004 ptti 

To praaot 
tloaa witli IMniiy mm^ 
Mm, ^Ai^r— 

up la Ptaguc, 
■GDR an^i Kuwait 

To protect aad eoiitnl 
the private seeto; a'aiK. 
mber of import ualoas 
'have been set up in tb« 
framework of the Chaoil^ 
tn of CoBoraem aad 
Indiutry. So far, 28 ual* 
ons and 4 import cnmpci 
ics have been formed. 

Furthermore, with a 
view to control pricea, &9t 
joint stock companies wi- 
th the shares of Individfip 
al traders and Chamber 
of Commerce and Indue* 
try import eaaentlal g^ 
ods. The companies h*- 
ve had a positive impact 
on holding the {trice 



For instance, the edi- 
ble oil and soap Joint co 
mpany recently imported 
800 tons of powdered mi- 
lk and offered it to mar- 
ket through ita retail st(^ 
res. The company has ' 
also purchased 800,000 
tons of edible oil, a ma- 
jor part of which haa 
been brought in to th0 
country and sold. 

T^e Chamber of Comm- 
erce and Industry has 
imported during this 
period a large quantity 
of tea, batteries for 
vehicles, clotK strin|L 
rayon paper .aad oMT ' 
essential goods. 

Ite question of estab- 
lishment of joint and mi- 
xed companies and indu- 
strial projecta was disc- 
ussed in the first nstion- 
nwlde conference of pri- 
vate entrepreneurs held 
in 1987. It was aimed at 
providing further facill- 
ttes for the private entr- 
epreneprs and national 
capital holders. As s 
result 171 projects were 
undertaken. So (ar, the 
joint stock companies su- 
ch as AFTORG and AF- 
TENTO, Herat joint conv 
company, import^xport 
company of Kabul tran- 
sit, Jamy company in He- 
rat iMther and shose 
maklBf company of Ba- 
lkh, Jauzjan miU, Kabul 

bakery, cycle manufacto 

uring and wool waddn 

companies have been n 

up. 

The State-run and jo 
nt stock companies supt 
ly essenttal goods fror 
different resources sa 
sell them st reasonabl 
prices thro«igh the reU 
stores, cooperatives, Ir 
endship wganisatioa fc 
assistance and tnd% t 
well as individuals in a 
pital aad provinces o 
the countey. During th 
fint quarter of 1987, es 
sential goods wwrth 11801 
2 milUon AfghaaU bavi 
been offered to the mw 
keta 

( ByFire t) 
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Repatriates' rights protected ^ 
Announcement byState Committee 

The SUte CommittM Xor Repatriates calls apoa 
all countrymen to refer to the committee In case 
they have any eom^^ta in the (oUowing matters: 

~ If they are drafted or bothered durlnf the 
period of six months exemption from military 
Mfviee; 

— If their movable or immovable properties 
are not returned to them; 

— If officials are not reemployed in the boit 
which they held before emiflmtim «r tat m- 
equivalent post 

— M the woffcMt luwe bees i»emlo. 

yed; ^^-—rm^ 

— All repatriate stu dents of universities and 
schools have the right to exemption from ndBttty 

service till the end of ■" • - - - 
this, if they have been 
they may refer to the 

— If the repatriates 
of their criminal record 

— If the repatriates 
indebtedness, contracted 

has been, cancelled ' throa«£ dteeo! 

The State Committee for 'kkpej^tetes 
with pleasure , the rep»t,J^^>^l^8en 
that no retun^ "SiuntrymMi hfes SO Ur eompUined 
of the above eases. • * 

" should however s>e stated regrettfully that 
some foreign mass lifeidia ignore the realities 
and raise the prppa janda "that the rights of the 
repatriates are iMi««ra«^a!ed to them -as per the 
decrees issues. ' 

To further jaove the realities flie committee 
Mks the repatriates to 'convey their complaints, 
if any. to the committee. k— 

Address: Flnt ,put of Mle naa m, 

State CMunittee for Renstifatsa; 

let adBdalstnitive Mock 
_ TeleplioBe; ZtttSt. 62353, Om, 82M7. 



their educatioa.. Despite 
bothered by any body, 
committee; 

are botheM rni MeouBt 
before emigration; 
are harassed for their 
Pfio^ to eraigrstioB which 



informs 
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Winter clothes: variety 
plus beauty 



With the weather gett- 
ing more cold and alrea- 
dy »ii in. the demand 
for woollen dresses had 
shot ,-ip and there is 
brisk sales in the stores 
'>{ the capital 

Furs, woollens, quilt- 
ed and leather clothes 
are in high demand. Ha- 
nd made local products 
arc especially popular. 
F.'irs. overcoats and 
caps made of hides of 
Karakul sheep, foxes etc 
not only keep one warm 
but are slso considered 
fasihonable by youth. So- 
me of them have elegent 
embroidery for which 
fhey are famous. 

Couturiers and dressm- 
akers display sweaters, 
pullovers- and other ga- 
rments made of wool of 
sheep, camels and mari- 
no sheep. They are both 
hand knitted and machi- 
ne - made. Throughout 
the country, women are 
employed in knitting and 
weaving their choice it- 
ems of wear. They also 
knit garments from black 
and white wool. 

Knitted Afghan socks 
and gloves ha,ve more 
fans than foreign produ- 
cts. 




Argtaaa far Is 



Mufflers, cravats, sc- 
arves, shawls, caps and 
blankets made by Afgh- 
an craftsmen are popular 
both, at home and abroad. 

Afghan craftsmen get 
their raw material from 
locnl markets. 

The influx of artificial 
yearn from abroad in re- 
cent years has caused cr- 
aftsmen to mix them with 
local wool. But they ha- 
ve less elegance and qu- 
ality compared to the 
pure indegenous articles. 

In the cold northern 
regions of the country su- 
ch as Kundtic Bidfch, Ja- 



uzjan, Fariab, Badakh^ 
han and Hazarajat, 
ftsmen make warm 
t.he« from Kurk (a 
of soft worn). They 
worn by local 
ring heavy 
severe cold. 

Quilted garments 
also pofVilar. They 
made of cotton and 
elegent embroidery, 
recent years export of su> 
ch dresses have started. 
Quilted Afghan gowns em^ 
lied Chapans are widely 
favoured, the best of th- 
em by Uzbeks and Tur- 
kmans J_2/12 
<& 
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The mosque of 
nine domes 



* 

IteJ-t-neda 



Baikh proviaee. 
DRCKMBKR 12. 
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In Afghanistan, Balkh 
is famous. It has a glor< 
ious past In the ancient 
Ariana, in Khorasan and 
in the presentday Afgh- 
anlstan no other cities sre 
renowned as Balkh. 
The Naw Bahar shrine 
of Balkh haa been a cen« 
tre of pilgrimage and wo> 
rship of the ancient reli- 
gious seeta for thousands 
of yeeit. 

When the sacred relig- 
ion of Islam found its 
way in to Afghanistan, 
Balkh still retained its 
fame. It was called "Um- 
ul. Belad" (Mother of 
Cities) by Arabs. Since 
then, in spite of the fact 
that it has faced many 
upheavals, the remnants 
of past glory of Balkh 
have been preserved. A 
dance at the ruins of 
Balkh is enough to con- 
vince any one that this 
aiwient city has witnessed 
years of g'lory and cul- 
tural richness. 

Among the most signif- 
icant remnants of this 
welKknown city is the 



Haj-i-Piada Mosque, wh- 
ich dates back to the da- 
wn of Islam in Afghanis, 
tan. Located 12 kilomet- 
ers south of Balkh city, 
the mosque is of great 
importance; it deserves 
scholarly research and in- 
vestigation. 

The mosque is one of 
the most beautiful anci- 
ent Islamic constructions 
In Afghanistan. It is a un- 
ique treasure that Is not 
seen in Iran nor In Maw- 
ara-Unnahr, now a part 
of the Soviet Union. 

The Damaghan Mosq- 
ue might be older but it 
has lost ita original glory 
and beau^ in ^ course 
of time. 

The architecture and 
style of the Haj-i-Piada 
Mosque has very close 
relations with that of the 
Old Samra Palaces of 
Iraq, built in the middle 
of third century Hijra. 
Nevertheless, the archit- 
ecture of the Haj-i-Piada 
Mosque has more unity 
and integrity from the 
technical point of view. 
The style of Samra cons- 



tructions sMms to . lack 
this uniformity. 

The interi«v of the Ha^ 
i-Piada Mosque closely 
resembles the decorations 
carved on utensils found 
in the ruins of Tebarist- 
an. This is indicative of 
the fact that Ha]-i-Piada 
Mosque is one of the old- 
est constructions of Afg* 
hanistan, and that it be- 
longs to the first era of 

Another point of great 
significance about the 
mosque is the fact that 
the columns and the arch- 
es, which are still left in- 
tact, reflect its extraord- 
inary beauty and elegan- 
ce. The Samra Palaces 
are, on the contrary, have 
been ruined to such an 
extent that it is very diff- 
icult to fully determine 
their architectural style 
and decoration. 

It will be a good idea 
if the mosque is preser- 
ved in Its present f<»n» 
and shape. 

<By iE)airim Samad) 
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THE GOLDSMITHS^ 
' "BAZAAR 



Char Chata and Lab 
Oaria are famous crowd- 
ed bazaars of the Afghan 
capital. Long lines of 
shops of goldenUths and 
engravers with their 
show-cases of gems and 
jewelry attract the pas»> 
ers-by. The handicrafts 
are nfv^ch developed co- 
mpared to old times. 
Now intricste patterns 
and designs enrich the 
omamenta in gold and si- 
lver embedded with preci- 
ous stones and gems su- 
ch as diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds lapis \mdl etc. 



These gem* are found 
in different places in 
the country. For instan- 
ce, emersld and lapis 
lasuli are found in Kun° 

ar- and Panjahir, ruby 
in Jagdalak, and spinal- 
ruby and lapis lazuli in 
Badakhshan and Kunar. 
Spinal ruby of Badakhs- 
han and lapis lazuli of 
Paajahfr are world tem» 
ous and have unique tr- 
lata. Afghan jewelry enj- 
oy high demand both in 
domestic and iatemati<n>- 
al marketa. 

(ABdU ASMHI) 
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■ An engraver la bis stedloa. 

(KNT Piiot0) 



12/31 - BIA - Kampuchea & Afghanistan 
signed a treaty of friendship & coopera- 
tion during Najibullah's visit (12/29-30) 
to Phnom Penh. Both sides stressed their 
M§mttm-'to:-hxvm friendly & peaceful rela- 
tions witii---*gifeh' ®tfe«^'-'~«'* t^eir neighfeijfs-. 

1/1 - BIA - The Islamic Party of Afghani- 
stan & the Farmer's Justice Party have be- 
come active in the process of Nat'l Recon- 

- V«fiiittai-;f(«#|«etS:.-of -Mgtoi^So¥iet coop- 
eration account for "60% of the total in- 
dustrial produce of Afghanistan & 75% of 
the industrial produce of the state sector, 
income from which constitutes 50% of the 
revenue of the state budget from domestic 
sources." 

" LA Times - A second convoy arrived in 
iChost bringing 1,423 tons of food & consu- 
mer goods. The 1st convoy arrived Z 
ago. (See p. 34) • .. , ^ i 

1/2 - PT In Pakistan in 1987, 263 people 
were killed & 1,370 wounded in 289 bomb 
blasts. Pakistani officials blamed KHAD, 
the Afghan secret service, for the blasts. 

- BIA - The USSR "has^ given 'rubles ' 35m to " 
the ROA to establish prof ession#j[,- ^. jtech- 
nical schools. l! 

1/4 - PT - Prejs. Reagan sent a message to 
Tunis Khalis assuring the mujahideen that 
-the US would cnntimie & even strengtVien . 
its military & political support as long 
as the USSR has troops in Afghanistan. 

- Radio Tehran reported that 3 attempts 
have beei&.;i^« ■onASii|tlmi3;.ah»'i ' 
the past 2 months. - 

1/5 - GSM - Soviet Foreign Min. Shevard- 
nadze was in Kabul for a "working visit." 
His trip coincided with US Undersec'y of 
State ArmacQ^li^'p vi«4t to Pakistaa «5 dis- 
cuss efforts tm an A^^i»-"siittlement . 

- LA Times - French journalist Alain 
Guillo was convicted in Kabul of spying & 
collaboration & sentenced to 10 years in 
jail (see p. 17). Yesterday BIA reported 
that Guillo said in an interview: "I have 
not yet full information on the policy of 
cessation of bloodshed. . .proclaimed by the 
Gov't of Afghanistan. I came tOitknow of it 
only in jail..." The French Gov't de- 
nounced the sentence & called on Moscow to 
help secure hiq release.. 



1/6 - BIA commenting on Shevardnadze's visit 
said that recent US-Soviet contacts "stress 
the existence of brilliant int'l reasons for 
the solution" of the Afghan issue, paving the 
way for a 12-month Soviet troop withdrawal. 
BIA also noted that "Afghan- Soviet coopera- 
tidtt has at a large extent increased recently. 

- mighty Special Rapporteur Felix 
Ermacora arrived in Kabutl f or a week's stay. 

1/7 - PT - Forged Pakistani 10 & 100 rupee 
mtms are being printed in Afghanistan & 
glvea to l^ghan agents for operations in 
?afei»feaa-ii according to "reliable sources." 

- LA Times - Shevardnadze said yesterday in 
Kabul: "We would like 1988 to be the last 
year of the presence of Soviet troops in 
your country." 



Hoto rrr 




1/8 - PT - Pakistan has suggested that the 
UN monitoring force for the Soviet withdrawal 
be enlarged to a "peace-keeping" force to 
supervise law & order. The Soviets have 
agreed not to engage in military actions ex- 
cept la .'^ielf -defense" - the definition of 
which is causing concern in Pakistan.' ^ 
~ ^ Times - US State Sec'y Simltz said yes- 
terday that even though a Soviet withdrawal 
is "close at hand," the US will continue to 
send weapons to the mujahideen until the es- 
tablishment of a self-governing & neutral 
nation has been assured. He said the US 



"presumes" that Moscow will end its support 
of the Afghan army om&t it removes its own 
troops. 

1/9 - The Eco nomist - 

098 "x^^slo^m ■•"Ih ^'^ interminable progress of che negocm- 

Save n Paloin ir '"'*P^>""« "'^"^ "^"^ ^^e war ,n Atghan.stan. k mav 

amd a letter.) Living in a country where great as che surprise when ,c began eight 

years ago. t 
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1/10 - PT - Soviet Deputy Foreign Min. Yuli 
Vorontsov was replaced as Moscow's chief 
&Tms control negotiator so he can concen- 
trate on Afglianfstan & otIiSf regional con- 
flicts. 

- Soviet proposals made to ex-king Zahir 
Shah have been rejected by the royal family. 
However, Italy announced that it would like 
to see Zahir Shah return to Af gjian^stan. 

1-/11 - tim .mmntstt^^ •iw^ .i^^t- 

Dead Soviets 20,000 
Dead Afghans 1 millioijj. 




BIA - A protocol expanding agricultural co- 
operation between Afghanistan & the USSR 
was signed in Moscow. 

- Since 1/15/87, ^6,000 Afghan emigrants 
hav4 Returned h<iaii, 

1/12 - NYT - Stephen Weisman reports that 
there is concern in Pakistan over rivalry 

amottg 'the 'guerrilla gtmo^Wr'w^^fM '^^Mght 
take power in Kabul if tte-mBssians leave. 
Some organizations have charged that Gul* 
buddin attacked them to prevent relief or 
publicity from going to rivals. In an in- 
terview Gulbuddin did not deny this, but 
said that many of the others have been fi- 
nanced either bf , the CM or the KGB or both. 

- BIA - Assadullah Hablb, Rector of Kabul 
Univ . , reported that 7 f0M) 
students are currently- •Jam- 
rolled in the school. 
A "Friendship School" for 
1,300 students has been 
built with Soviet aid. It 
has laboratories, a gym, a 
teahouse, a conference 
room & a bathroom. 
- LA Times - Pravda reported that Soviet 
troops could start withdrawing fto»' Afghani- 
stan as early as 5/1 if a peace settlement 
is signed by 3/1. The 2-month interval is 
needed to give Pakistan time to "demolish 
the dushman (rebel) bases on its territory " 
The US says it will halt its military aid 
only if the Soviet forces are withdrawn in a 
a way that shows they don't plan to return. 
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1/13 - NYT - Pres. Zia & Prime Min. Junejo 
of Pakistan have concluded that some PDPA 
members must be allowed to take part in a 
successor gov't in Afghanistan as a condi- 
tion for the Soviet withdrawal. Zia said 
that PDPA participation was "not much of a 
price," in his opinion, to assure a with- 
«^«wal. Junejo said that Pakistan could 
not say that only the mujahideen should 
govern Afghanistan & that the mujahideen 
should accept reality. 

1/15 - NYT - me trs says it has no interest 
in trying le^piQ^use an interim gov't in 
Kabul, The State Bept tsjeonceatrating >on 
drawing up specific conditions which th# 
Soviets would have to meet before the US 
would stop supporting the mujahideen. 

1/16 - PT - The Mujahid Press Agency re- 
ports that Khalqi General Imamuddin was 
killed at Khost. Imanuddin was a captaia 
during the 1978 coup & reportedly is tha. 
one who killed Daoud. He was a close 
friend of Interior Min. Gulabzoi. 

1/17 - NYT - The Geneva talks are scheduled 
to begin 2/20. UN officials say the USSR 
asked for an even earlier date. Diepo 
mmbvez v±ll spend the rest of January [& 
mtM of February] shuttling between Kabul 
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- PT - wmA aembers have been issued ^p^- 
cial escape cards" allowing the holder to 
enter military air bases in an emergency. 
The red cards bear a special stamp & allow 
the holder to take 10 kgs of luggage, but 
no weapons or food. Also rumored are that 
families of at least 60 PDPA members have 
been moved to the USSR & that India has 
agreed to give asylum m-m^W^ pdpa members 
if necessary. 

- NYT - From an article by Steven Weisman 
on US interest in South Asia: 

Z^c»^ l^'^Z}*-' ^"^ Pentagon, and not 

me State Department, set American policy in South 
4^ said sm Adnitniftration offteial. 
- J.H.Cushman, Jr. wirja^i^^ -tifeiki^^if f iculty 
of firing Stingers; 

The biggest tlaw m the Stinger, weapons experts 
say, is the complexity of firing it. Army tests showed 
that none but the most highly trained and intellectu- 
ally adept troops could use the weapon to its maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

But the Afghan rebels, who are rough mountain 
men with little technical background, have helped 
put this cMm to rest by their effective use of the 
weapon. In practice, it turned out, the 18 steps needed 
to fire the weapon, while they require considerable 
- practice and fast thinking, were not much more com- 
plex than the procedures used by footsoldiers of the 
Revolutionary War to load and fire their muskets. 
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1/19 - NYT - The Afghan military staged 
a parade in Kabul yesterday to celebrate 
the victory at Khost (see p. 11 & S^).- A 
fifistem diplomat recently said in Mos- 
cow that the "Russians wanted to demon- 
strate that they were not being run out 
of town t^.,.,;i«i^.i ths^ m.mm. wmmm0*:. from.. 
Vietnam 




Another diplomat said tha?*^'Na j iTjulfS??* 
i^uicds to convince his army, his people 
& his foes that the militate cai^. b# ef- 
fective." 
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1/20 - BIA - Kabul Univ. has admitted 37 
candidates for the PhD degree. 

- The ROA declared a 4-day mourning period 
for Ghaffar Khan who died in Peshai^^-ie^ 
age 98 (see p. 10 ) . 

- The ROA Pharmaceutical Dept. has made a 
shampoo which will be marketed next year. 

1/21 - BIA - Assistance from the USSR to 
the ROA of all foreign aid 

to Afghanistan. 

- Afghanistan now has 69 hospitals with 
5,223 beds, 1,722 doctors & 366 pharmacists 

1/22 - HK S 



'A - Gs^s^ptM- ■iiid t^ltt' the 

USSR had contacted tlm m£§S$a^m^ through 
private channels & now appears r^ady for 
direct talks with the mwaahideen. 



1/22 - CSM - Paul Quinn- Judge reports 
from Kabul that the US$ is worth Afs. 
205 on the black market. 
* "'^T - From Philip Taubman in Kabul: 
After an unnerving flight this week 
from Khost back to Kabul, a Soviet 
reporter turned to an American cor- 
respondent mi the plane m4 said, 
"Your missiles and your wpiften, 
are both very dangerous." 

1/23 - SCMP - A car bomb blast inter- 
rupted Ghaffar Khan's funeral (see p. 10). 
- The Sydney Morning Herald - From an 
article about Zahir Shah: 



"I teve ao ambition to restore the 
mMmcby," Zahir says. "All I want is to 
I ttalidtt the unity and prosperity of my 
country after this horrible war. Does 
Europe realise that we have lost a higher 
proportion of our people than Russia 
did during World War II, or that four 
million others axe refugees pockad ii^ 
camps in Pakistan and Iran?" 
^ Zahir has no illusions about the 
tnublw and trials ahead. As a boy he 
saw his father assassinated. He escaped 
attempts on his own life when he 
introduced a liberal constitution to a 
feudal law. Not everyone of his age 
would be willing to exchange an 
I £Mid^ M> in » 1^ b)it by 
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the State to house royal exiles for a 
devastated homeland. But his Afghan 
visitors assure him that his long reign is 
remembered as a golden age of growing 
prosperity and unbroken peace. The 
semmymumUmbmk. • • . 

The idea of returning Zahir was first 
suggested by Dr Kissinger to Dr 
Armand Hammer, the Kremlin's 
favourite US capitalist and an old 
friend of Zahir. "The King is an 
aiMonishing man," says Dr Hammer. 
"He's a master of tactics - calm, 
subtle, high-minded. The years of 
conspiracy and exiis have left his 
senn^ wMCMdMd." 



1/24 - PT " ^^Ji Almas, leader of Afghani- 
stan Milli Islami Mautahida Jabba (Great 
United Islamic Front of Afghanistan) , said 
that only Zahir Shah, "a man of rare in^ 
sight & political calibre, can play a 
.history. £fJ^#^.i9-T^.^^img tlMs^'^^:-i^4si@. 

" t/2S - BIA - FAO will give the ROA $116,000 
for special agricultural projects. 

- Sayed Amanuddin Amin, 1st Dep. Prime Min.,° 
is leading a state & private sector dele- 
gation on an official visit to Czechoslovakia. 

- Over 8,500 Afghan students are receiving 
vocational & professional training in the 
USSR. " 

1/26 - BIA - Najibullah pardoned 6 opposi- 
tion commanders who were sentenced to 
death in absentia last 7/21: Ahmad Shah 
Masood & Moh'd Pana from Panjsher; Moh'd 
Esmael from Herat; Jalaluddin Haqani from 
Urgun; Abdul Saboor from Kapisa & Saleh 
Moh*4:.|l^_;i«f^har.- t 

1/27 — NYf Tass reports that an abominable 
sn^»#i^^ is living near the Afghan border', 

- SCMP - From an article by S. Faramarzii 

In the city of Jalalabad, ' 
two Afghan soldiers sur- 
rounded an old fortune teller 
sitting on a stool at a street 
comer with four thick and 

faded books and two dice on a 
table. 

Asked what they were do- 
ing, one said: "To see if I will 
go l»ck to Kabti] alive." 



1/28 - PT - The mujahid Alliance asked 
Diego Cordovez to accept 2 conditions if 
he desired to meet with them: that the 
mujahideen be recognized as a real party 
in the issue & that any decision taken 
without their consent would not be eon- 
sidered vmiM. I^e Alliance h«« reached 
an agreement on the formation of an in- 
terim gov't to supervise the Soviet with- 
drawal & to pave the way for elections in 
Afghanistan. (See 2/1. & page 1.) 

- Radio Bangladesh reported that mujahi- 
deen have regained control over part of 
the Gardez-Khost highway. - • • 

- The Times of India suggested that India 
would be exposed to great ridicule if she 
attempted to a mediatory role in the 
Afghan issue. The paper said it was logi- 
cal for India to redefine her attitude 
toward the present Kabul regime but it is 
not possible for her to win influence 
among the mujahideen. Even though India 
**'bmc1md the wrong horse in Afghanistan," 
she will "naturally tili t!ta»^' f 0 gain the 
confidence of whoever eventually c«»is to 
power in Kabul." 

2/1 - TIME * Alliance Chairman Yunis Kha- 
lis refused to mitet i#^h W mediator Cor- 
dovez dsaaniiag " ^i«f , •C#f€®^«i' "bargain 
directly with the S#^ftt# & th* ^jahideen. 
However, Gailani criticized Khalis for fot 
clearing his statements with the other mu- 
jihid leaders & told TIME that he favored 
talking with Cordovez so that Cordovez 
would at least know what the Alliance po- 
sition was & pass it on. [Khalis eventu- 
ally met with Cordovez., - see 2/7.] 

- FT - Yaqub Sharafat, newly afJpQinted 
liaison & public relations officer of the 
Alliance, told newsmen that the mujahid 
gov't would consist of mujahideen, Afghan 
refugees & Muslims inside Afghanistan. 

He said the gov't would take power before 
the Soviet withdrawal, restore peace & 
tranquility ia#i#e Afghanistan, arrange 
for the refugees' return & recu^itruct ^ 
what's left of Afghanistan* .,T%t i^^^ce 
called on all f oreign . pi".^yai»ai^bis 
make plans for the reconstruction of Af- 
ghanistan. Sharafat said that all Muslims 
inside Afghanistan should contact mujahi- 
deen commanders to receive special cards 
for future clearance. 

2/2 - BIA - Abdul Wakil, ROA Foreign Min. , 
left Kabul for a friendly visit to Kuwait, 
Libya, Syria & Jordan. 



- The ROA Min. of Mines & Industries & 
the Soviet Gas Min. signed a cooperation 
protocol following the visit to Kabul of 
a "high ranking" Soviet delegation. 

- "The patriots of Afghanistan, among them 
the members of the PDPA, who have always 
h«iit- sincerely serving the people of Af- 
ghanistan Ic (iif ending independence, free- 
dom & progress of the cewtmtry, do not re- 
cognize any fear. They prefer to stay in 
honor in their homland . than to live in 
disgrace. . . " 

- The opening of an Afghan restaurant in 
Moscow is being negotiated. 

2/3 - LA Times - On the fighting front,, 
mujahideen are holding their own in Kandahar 
& stepping up attacks on power facilities 
near Kabul. New fighting was reporte4 in 
the Shomali area. 

2/3 - PT - The speaker of the Iranian Par- 
liament, All Akbar Rafsanjani, said that 
Iran will make efforts to prevent US in- 
fluence on Afghanistan after a Soviet 
withdrawal and that Iran was ready to ex- 
tend cooperation for a smooth Soviet exit. 

2/4 - BIA - Khan Ghazi Khan Kabuli, a col- 
league of Ghaffar Khan, died yesterday in 
India at the age of 99. 

2/7 - PT - At the request of Pres. Zia, 
Tunis Khalis met with Cordovez. Khalis 
said the mujahideen would recognize a set- 
tlea^t only if they are recognized as the 
real party in the issue & that they would 
keep fighting even if there were only 1 
Soviet adviser left in Afghanistan. 




2/8 - McNeil/Lehrer Re|>ort - Mikhail Gor- 
bachev announced that a Soviet troop with- 
drawal could begin on 5/15 if an agree- 
ment was reached in Geneva by 3/15. (See 
p. 13.) The US will wait to see the fine 
print. 



2/9 - BIA - The protocol on direct 
railway links between Soviet Central 
Asia & Hairatan was signed. A uni~ 
fied railway dept. will facilitate 
the transport of 



The Outlook (Saoi^-m&lea) - 



Dieg® 

that a vittliil agreement ha4 
reached t-o end the Afghan conflict. 

All that remains is to '*fill in the blanks** 
of the Soviets' disenganiement, Ccurdovez 
add. . ' ' ' ■' ' 

*'What we have now to work out is exclu- 
sively the logistical, technical and practical 
detaUs, location of personnel, accommoda- 
tion facilities, etc., which usually take some 
time,'* he said. 'Theie is virtt^ agferaieiit 
matimefnaie.** 

- NYT - Pakistan said it would only 
sign a peace agreement when a neu- 
tral gov't was set up iti ^f&Mf ;! 
tlltlKMit that, Pakisffcitti fears fight- 
ing between rival guerrilla armies 
& other tribal groups. 

- The US says it needs to await the 
start of the Geneva talks & see how 
they progress, but it is encouraged 
at the prospects. 

- BIA - An "authentic report" states 
that Gulhwm%M^''ptma0BA '^'l^oeW'mm "-■ ■'' 
the ^I*^ ^t¥yj^"©iego Cor dove z - 
from Peshawar to "^bulv • Afghan autho- 
rities, ever alert, prevented this 
from happening. ^ ^ ■ W-^ ■ 

t/lX - NYT f -Me 1985 American com- 
mitment to end milifagOBf , aid to the 
mujahideen at the start of the Soviet 
withdrawal was made without the know- 
ledge of Pres. Reagan, according to 

US officials. who'ihen cleared ii with Secretary of 

Slate George P Shultz and sent it lo the 

" The cjrism'Cinent lo maKe the aia White House. There, officials say, it 

cutoil sjrnulianeous wiih the start of was cleared by Donald Foriiei head of 

the withdrawal was given in December poiitical-mihtan' affairs for the Na- 

1985. Otherwise, one official said, tional Security "ouncil who died 'n Au- , 

"There would have been no impetus for gust 1986. Why the matter was not put 

anybody to negotiate. ' before President Reagan is not known. 

The commitment was reportedly put "There was a certain hypothetical 

forth by Michael H. Armacost, Under quality to some of this' at the time, a 

Secr.etary of State for Political Affairs, senior Slate Department official said. 

(See p. 12) 

2/12 - NYT - Sayd Bahouddin Majrooh 
was assassinated in his Peshawar of- 
fice by an unknown gunman (see p. 2 ). 

- From an article on Soviet Muslims: 

tsm y#ir, Saiirfet WWsWttis signed an 
agreement with the Ministry for Is- 
lamic Affairs in Afghanistan, an effort 
to help develop an Afghan clef^ mopt 
sympathetic to the Soviet Union. 

Western specialists have speculated 
that a victory by Islamic guerrillas in 
fSlf"'^^^" '"'Sht encpj^r^e Soviet 
Mi^iiems to more aggi^ifVe resist- 
ance. 



Bilt the war in Afghanistan may have 
help^ diminish the allure of Islamic 
fund^imentalism by exposing a genera- 
tion of young Tadzhiks and Turkmen to 
the poverty and illiteracy south of the 
Soviet border. 

2/13 - NYT - Leaders of the main mujahid 
groups are reported to have endorsed a co- 
alitleii that would exclude current ROA Gov* t 
WBOheTs but could include, as a compromise » 
lesser PDPA members . 

2/14 - BIA - The recent new ROA Press Law 
"ensures freedom of thought & speech as well 
as the expansion of the press in the ROA." 
Citizens are eligible to publish newspapers 
& periodicals, but radio & TV still belong 
to the State. Applications for new publica- 
tions will be processed in 20 days; articles 
& essays will not be censored before they are 
published. However, if an offensive item 
appears, a "specific punishment against it" 
occurs. 

- Sarwar Hangal has been appointed Chaifiiim 
of the PSFO of Afghanistan. 

2/15 - BIA - Socio-economic growth has im- 
proved this year; cotton production is • 
up 16%, sufar beets up 2.3%. Over 149,000 
tons of h^ been purchased f rom domes- 
tic markets for the 1st timm. In^striai _ 
production is up 3,5%. 

- The joint Soviet-Afghan space flight v/ill 
take place in August. The Afghan astronauts 
will be Col. Moh'd Dauran & Capt. Abdul Ahmad 
who were selected from 467 candidates. 

2/17 - NYT - The USSR said that Pakistan was 
obstructing an end to the Afghan war by insist- 
ing that a change of gov't preceed the signing 
of an agreement. Pakistan contends that the 
reC6ittt*^f the refugees would not be possible 
Ifedei* tL»e current Kabul regime. On 2/13, David 
Shipler reported the following: 

"We cannot go and sign an agree- stead of having three million, grateful 
ment that is repudiated by the refu- and obliging refugees you would have 
gees. " a Pakistani official said. "In-, 'hree raUlion angry, armed men." 



A Nation Tom by Eif^t Ytmrs of War 
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2/18 - NYT - Sec'y of State Shultz as- 
sured Pakistan that he would convey its 
demand (see 2/10) to the Soviets. Muja- 
hideen spokesmen say they will not ac- 
cept any WfA i^abers in a new gov't- 
(Diego Qs^4&mm «aM #^ mm ' t could 
consist o# tte ?DFA, the vm^^i^i^n 4 
representatives of the Afghan refugees 
& exiles c Gulbuddin said there could 
be no role for any Communist, but others 
say they might accept some if they re- 
nounce the PDF A. 

- eg - India, reportedly Soviet 
urgltig, tecentl^r seat ao liKiysary to 
Eoi^ to ■mmtr--'wi^-Ws$sf^ shA. " " fHfe' '^^^^ 
sit was seen as an attempt to nudge ne- 
gotiations toward a compromise on a 
moderate Afghan gov't: 

"India, for the last 8Vi years, 
has behaved in a manner which 
could not have earned them pop- 

says Zain Noorani, Pakistan's 
foreign affairs minister. "They 
are trying to regain whatever 

th^ 1mm ^m^ an 

- In an article in the So^et i^ekly 
Literatuxnaya Gazeta , Alexander Pro- 
khanov wrote that Soviet forces had 
originally gone to Afghanistan to de- 
fend a socialist revolution but that 
the PDPA had failed to become a nation- 
ally recognized force. "The original 
aims proclaimed by the PDPA have not 
been achieved, - The party & the revolu- 
tionary gov't ha"^?^ tbe^elve».^^i^;yit»d 
them. If this is the case, the presence 
of Soviet forces loses its meaning. A 
departure is inevitable & logical." He 
blamed the PDPA's problems on political 
mistakes & policies which offended the 
Afghan tt-ailftion. Afghan society was a 
"medieval broth" of nomadic tribes & 
warlords, "tet on this wmm^"'i^&-'^$m in- 
tended to build a socialist^e) 





2/23 - NYT - Sec'y of State Shultz said tha* , 
the US & the USSR were generally agreed on 
terms for ending the Afghan war but that 
"delicate & tense" negotiations would be re- ' 
quired to complete an agreement. The US 
apparently Is not supporting Pakistan's 
wish f f##Aitlon gov't, saying that such 
a gov't is desirable but that it is up tm 
the Af ghans . ( See 2 / 24 . ) 

2/24 - HI Mujahld 
politieai Im^RH' ^ 
complaining that the 
US & Moscow have al- 
ready made a deal & 
that the flow of 
US aid has al- 
ready declined. 
The Alliance 
has given Paki- 
stan a plan pro- 
posing elections under islamic law within 
6 months after the Soviet withdrawal. ^ The 
country's new name would be the Islaaic 
State of Afghanistan. (See p. 1) 
- Soviet troops are being "garrisoned in a 
more defensive way" & departing Soviet 
soMiers are not being replaced, US State 
Dept. officials say. Shultz said, aft^r 
his Moscow visit, that the Soviets now se^^ 
to regard their presence in Afghanistan mm 
"countei 




Secretary of State 
Shultz. 
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In their wish to help expedite the 
Soviet withdrawal, State Department 
officials are decidedly cool to a de- 
;mand by Pakistan that a coalition gov- 
ernment be formed in Afghanistan be- 
fore a final aco^ <ii% tltitdrawatl is 
signed'in Geneva. 

While such a coalition may be 
"desirable," as Mr. Shultz has said re- 
peatedly in recent da}^, nobody thinks 



On a coalition gov't: 

the warring Afghan factions can ar- 
range a political settlement before de- 
tails of the Soviet pulIiHtt are final. 

"We wouldn't want to miss the bus," 
another senior American official said. 
"We've been trying to get the Soviets 
out for years." Now, he said, the United 
States could hardly urge the Russians 
to '"stick around" while the Afghans 
tried to put a coalition together. 



2/25 - NYT - Michael Armacost met with Al- 
liance representatives in Rawalpindi. The 
State Dept. said that reports of a US-Soviet 
deal were "just ridiculous." Some supplies 
had been delayed because of a logistical 
problem, but the US plans to increase the 
flow of weapons for stockpiling before the 
aid cutoff at the start of the Soviet with- 



jnn M^hm War jyiemoriai, Moscow- 



- An aide to Yunis Khalis on the subject 
of the ex-king said that the king could 
return to Afghanistan only to be buried 
after his death. 

2/26 - Rumor - Reports from Peshawar indicate 
that UNHCR aid to the Afghan refugees has 
been severely cut back, presumably to put 
pressure on the Afghans to accept a settlement. 
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Magim jC^tfte Af ghaniens^ui 



Th« aim of heMag tbe guH^ li set jatt w gil to 




T'HE question aboiK Afighanistan is not who won the bat- 
tie of Khost, or even whether that battle will hasten Rus- 
sia's departure. The Russians have relieved Khost, to the ex- 
cent that the arrival of a food-basket relieves a man treed by a 
tiger. They may nevenheless agree during 1988 to withdraw 
dirar atiay from Afghanistan: which will be the first commu' 
nist military pull-back in a third of a century and, if it involves 
the fall of a communist government, the first event of its kind. 
Since that would amount to a small geopolitical eanhquake, 
those preparing to cheer should pause to remember why the 
West has been backing the anri-Russian guerrillas. The aim 
has not been just a contraction of Russian, or communist, 
power. It has been an expansion of the idea that a country's 
government should reflect the wishes of most of its people. 
And that, in A^hanistan, is where things get awkward. 

In South Korea last month's transirion from dictatorship 
to democraiy has so fef befta cheeringly sanoodi. Tlte old re- 



gime has retired into the shadows; President-elea Roh seems 

to recognise the limits of his 36% victory; the losers seem 
ready to wait for revenge unril the next election. That is how 
things went when Spain and Portugal made the great leap, 
and how with luck they are going in Turkey and the Philip- 
pines. Nicaragua could probably make the same jump, if the 
Sandinists settled for the coalition share the French Commu- 
nists accepted in President Mitterrand's first government. 

Alas, there are great stretches of the globe— almost all of 
Africa, much of the Muslim world, maybe some of Larin 
America — where the two necessary conditions for democracy 
have only tenuous roots. In these places the sense of natujt*- 
hood still strides against toyalty to local centres of power. 
The humility to admit that the other chap may have better 
ideas than yours, at least unril the next elecrion, still raises 
eyebrows. Afghanistan falls plumb into both categories. 

Tl^ rdnaval of the coioinuniit dmninatkm mm A^faans 



An excerpt from Shevardnadze's interview with Bakhtar News 
A%mi&y (BIA 1/7) : 



The Soviet Union & Afghanistan are linked by 
long-standing bonds of friendship. . .We are' 
confident that such relations will remain. . . 
A program of cooperation drawn up jointly with 
the Afghan leadership makes it possible to pre- 
dict that Soviet-Afghan relations will reach a 
new, higher level... Our economic ties are being 
adjusted to the demands of the time. The 
Soviet Union... will be ev«r more vigorously ' 
building industrial enterprises, transport & 
communication facilities, cultural & everyday 
amenities, helping train cadres of Afghan 
intelligentsia. The policy of nat'l reconcili- 
ation being tried out in Afghanistan becomes a 
basic model for the setclement of conflicts in 
other regions. 




Eduard A. Shevardnadze 



loathe would be a step in the right direction. The various 
guerrilla groups can perfifflj» be persuaded to see the merit of 
a transitional government, including a few communists, 
which could oversee Russia's withdrawal without too much 
immediate loss of Russian face. That, and an American agree- 
ment to stop military help to the guerrillas once the Russians 
are unstoppably on the way out. may be the chief things now 
standing in the way of a deal with Mr Gorbachev. But transi- 
tional governments are always a dodging of the issue. Can the 
different parts of Afghanistan's resistance movement, divided 
by language and by Islamic variety as well as by mountain 
ranges, agree on the rules by which government shall be con- 
ducted once Russia's plsu:emen have been seen o€ 

The warning down iwm Rannymede 

The constitutional theorists could tell the .A.fghans how to do 
it. A loose de facto confederation, they would recommend. 
The central government should run foreign policy and the 
national army (the latter perhaps Umited by intenvational 
treaty, which would gratify the local chieftains as welt as Rus- 
sia), and could raise a certain amount of ta.xes for that and for 
a simple welfare system. Most of the rest of the running of the 
place would be left to the regional powers-that-be. At first, the 
latter might draw their legitimacy from the direct democracy 
of the tribal assembly. That is not good enough for the central 
government, because there it will degenerate into a suspicious 
confrontation of rival clans. The Afghans' well-wishers will 
have to help them gently towards the choosing of a Kabul 
government through competing panies, crosses on ballot pa- 
pers, supervisors at polling stations, and the rest of it. 

It may not be as dottily academic as it sounds. The past 
eight years of war against the Russians, though they have not 
turned A^hans into an amicable mix of Yorkshiremen and 
Devonians, should at least have taught them two lessons. Get- 
ting the Russians out requires a certain degree of military 
unity. Keeping them out will require just as much political 
unity, because the post-Russian government will have to show 
borfi that it speaks for most Afghans and that it can prevent 
any Afghan doing the sort of thing that could provoke an- 
other Russian invasion. To this extent, Afghanistan may be 
where England was when the central English government 
struck its bargain with the English barons in 1215. The bar- 
ons at Runnymede thought they were bringing an obstreper- 
ous king to heel. In fact. Magna Carta started a national pro- 
cess of unity and, eventually, democracy. 

k would be wrong to expect A^hanistan after a Russian 
retreat to have the sort of politics Gar,- Hart or David Steel 
would recognise. It would be even wronger not to try to make 
sure that its politics are democraric enough to abash the Rus- 
sians — and jusrifv the West's aid to the guerrillas. 



THe ECONOMIST ANUARvsigaa 



Missiles for Afghans went to Iran 



Ctiaier missiks from the CIA's seem arse- 
intended for \m tpam Soviet tai^Gd 

lirmft. ilii,.ft|MTiBMr". reportedly have wouod 
up id WH ' — rbey have been tuned 
: U.S. aircraft in the Penian Gulf. 



their bacy toys foifi to 



IntelliaEDce jounxs say several American- 
oade Stin«en have been sold to Iran by A^^han 
guerhilas with close ties to AyatolUh Khomei- 
ni's fiuatical refime. Some Stingers reportedly 
have found their wty into the hands of the 
mical Revolittionary Guards, who operate 
armed s p eedboa tt m the Posiaa Gulf There is 
reason to believe that Sttnssr misiiies have 
already been used to down at least one U.S. 
Micopter. 

These deadly missiles were supposed to be 
used by A^^han guerrillas to shoot down Soviet 



tke CIA has purposely made it difficult to 
trace its secret arms shipments. But we have 
been invesugatuig this scandal for several 
months; our reporting included a trip by Oak 
Van Atu to the Afghan-Pakistatu liORilit.li«M< 
are the pieces to the puzzle 

(1.) The Stinger scandal caa te Uuned 
largely on the CIA's obaeasioo for secrecy and 
"deniability." The CIA wanted to withhold 
American aims from Afthawistan's freedom 
fighters because the shipments had to go 
through Pakistan and might embarrass the Paki- 
stani govenunenL When the Pakistanis said 
they had oo objections. President Reagan over- 
niled the CIA. Sull the CIA med to withhold 
the jophisQcated Stingers from the Afghans 
becauK, as one wurce put it "they didn't want 



(2.) The Reagan administration ananged 
with 3aiidi Arabia, meanwhile, to contnbute 
secret "wtriiing funds to pay for anns ship- 
ments to A^liitan guerrillas. The arrangement is 
linked to the Inn/Contia scandaL Former na- 
tional secarity adviaer Robert McFarlane nego- 
tiated with Sandi Prince Bandar bin Sultan for 
contnbutions to both the Afghan resistance and 
the Nicaraguan Contias. Thereafter, profits from . 
the Iran anas sales were comffimiied with 
secret fiinds camatfeed ffar the A^jiaa onqated' 
din. 

(3.) The Saadia omlriiiuted Sl.5 billioa, 
sources sacf, to the A^taaa nxittance. In return 
for this secret siyjport, they demanded dot the 
GA arms go to four fiivored A^han gnMipa. 
Two are hardshell fiinriamcnttlist GKtiooa' — 
Hezb-e-Islami, led by Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, 
ami IttihadF«-Ialanii, led by Saaaoul Sayaf — 
with dose Goaneetioos to Tdma. Both gioupB 
oot only dmw inspn^Mi from AyttoUah Kho- 
meini but both also wiitt to estabfiah an 
nian-style Islamic state in A fghan i sta n. 

(4.) Apparently, the Saudis hoped dieir 
financial aid would placate dw fundamentalistt 
and promote tolerable relations with Iran. The 
likely Saudi objective waa to help die funda- 
mentalists aeate an Islamic state in A^faaai- 
stan, in preference to creaiug one in Saadi 
Arabia. Thua moat of the OA's sms weat vo 
two guerriilar groups dua are friendly m Im and 
hotule to die United States. 

(S ) Of more than 900 Stingers shipped to 
Paldaum Ssr ^airiMiiM « the ^fim pmrH- 



But las. an estimated one-third never reached thev 
destxaation. They were stolen by arms dealers, 
crooked CIA middtemca and commit officials 
along the way. Not only Stingen, but we^ions 
of all descripiion caa be purehaaed at MadE- 
marfcet aima bazaars aloag die A^ihaa-Paldstaai 
border. 

(6.) Infrvmanu have tokfthe CIA Uiat die 
two fiindamentalist guemUa gioupa have sold 
several Stingere to Iran. In return, Iran provides 
cash, indocinnation md gniaact to die guerril- 
las. The two groups repixtedly are hokting back 
weapons for die final stniggle to ooaemt A^haa* 
isian after the Soviett puU out. 

After his trip, Vu Atia tioaciuded that toe 
CIA has simply Sukd to monitor, let alone 
protect, itt arms shipmenis. Now, die agency 
has started to Pghten security. CIA agentt now 
question guerrillas closely and demand to see 
empty racfcet camsters b^m reptadag Stingaia. 
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This is not intended as an aigaaim i 
shipping Stingen to Afghanistan The shoulder- 
held, anti-airaaft misaik has given the guerrillas 
an edge in fighting off the helicopter gunahips 
diat uaed to harass them. But hopeiidty, die OA 
will take more care to deliver diem to gnerrillas 
who will use diem againat tiw lovict mvadaa 
— not sell them to Iran. 
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